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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


4A MEMORIAL ISSUE AND A 
HOPE—THE LOPE TERCENTEN- 
ARY PROGRAM IN SPAIN 


T SEEMED not only like the ‘real right 
I thing’ but like a simple thing to 
dedicate to Lope de Vega the issue of 
THEATRE ARTS which met the Tercen- 


tenary of his death. Yet no harder task 4 


has ever confronted the editors than that 
of gathering together and of checking the 


limited biographical, critical and illus- | 


trative material that appears in these 
few pages. 

If you count over the names of the 
world’s greatest dramatists on the fingers 
of your two hands, you cannot omit 
Lope de Vega. The variety and quantity 
of his dramatic output, his influence in 
coordinating the form of the playhouse, 
the play and the permanent theatre 
company, his multitudinous plots, his 
prolific characters, have affected the 
theatre of the whole world. For genera- 
tions, even to our own day, dramatists, 
actors, directors of all nations have fed 
from Lope’s platter, usually without 
acknowledgment. There are great vol- 
umes written about him, but most of 
them concern his life and his loves, or 
anecdotes about his relationship to his 
contemporaries. Even Las lamas de 

















The crowned lion, holding the arms of Spain. 
From Dibujos originales de maestros es- 
pafioles, by 4. L. Mayer. 


LOPE DE VEGA offers one of the 
rare examples of the artist-prophet 
who was not without honor in his 
own country, even during his own 
lifetime. He was steadily successful 
with his plays as he was steadily 
active in writing and producing 
them. He was as popular as he 
was successful, and as highly es- 
teemed by critics as he was popular 
— so highly esteemed, in fact, that 
every good thing of his day (not only 
in Spain but in Italy), whether it 
was a play or a novel, a jewel, a 
tournament or a painting, was called 
a ‘Lope’ in common parlance to in- 
dicate the height of praise. 
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THE University of Granada joined 
the celebrants of Lope de Vega’s 
tercentenary with a notable festival, 
during which two of Lope’s less 
familiar works were presented: Za 
ouelia de Egipto (The Flight from 
Egypt), a sacramental auto, an 
La moza del cdntaro (The Maiden of 
the Pitcher). They were given in the 
patio of the University by student 
actors under the direction of the 
dean of the Faculty of Letters, Don 
Antonio Gallego y Burin, and with 
the cooperation of the composer, 
Manuel de Falla, who selected the 
incidental music and trained the 
student choir. The scene designer 
was Hermenegildo Lanz, who made 
the stylized settings for one of Cal- 
deron’s autos produced by the same 
group at the University of Granada 
some ten years ago. 


IN ENGLAND, too, a University 
honored Lope when students of 
Cambridge played his comedy, E/ 
caballero de Olmedo (The Knight of 
Olmedo), under the direction of the 
distinguished Hispanist, J. B. Trend. 
Sixteenth century melodies played 
on the clavichord were used as 
musical illustrations to this modern 
presentation of a Lope classic. 


THE MEMBERS of the Second 
International Congress of Libraries 
and Bibliography, who met in 
Madrid, Seville and Barcelona for 
ten days last May, were honored 
with a gala performance of a Lope 
play at the Teatro Espafiol in Ma- 
drid on May 22. Although the 
schedule of official meetings was 
heavy and the time set for the play 
was 10:30 in the evening, the visitors 
attended en masse and the produc- 
tion was so ‘beautifully acted in 
simplified and “modernist”  set- 
tings’ that not one person left the 
auditorium of the Teatro before the 
end of the performance. 
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‘El Fenix’ (The Flames of the Phoenix), 
the biography by Diego San José issued 
in Spain this year, is a picaresque por- 
trait of a lover turned priest, rather than 
a memorial to a genius and his works. 

It is significant that the authoritative 
biography of Lope is a translation into 
Spanish (with additional notes and com- 
ment by Americo Castro) of the great 
work in English by the late Professor 
Hugo Albert Rennert of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

There is little doubt that somewhere in 
the archives of Spain there is all the 
material that would clarify and organize 
the picture of this great theatre life and 
work. Nobody outside of Spain can even 
approach the task. It is a colossal but 
rewarding labor awaiting some theatre- 
minded Spaniard. Whoever he may be, 
the thanks of the world will be his when 


his work is done. 
iy SPAIN the year 1935 is accepted as 
belonging to Lope de Vega. Even be- 
fore the old year was ushered out, a com- 
mittee representing the Society of Span- 
ish Authors presented to the government 
a plan for celebrations ‘commemorative 
of the death of Friar Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio’. And although the entire pro- 
gram has not been and will not be car- 
ried out, it has served as the basis of the 
memorial, and seems worth reprinting 
in outline because it gives a sense of the 
line of Lope’s life with all its tangent 
interests. It includes: 

1. A civic-religious cortege on August 
27, the day of the tercentenary, between 
the house of Lope and the Parish Church 
of San Sebastian, following the same 
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GHOSTS: ANN ARBOR DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Ibsen’s drama was one of the outstanding productions in the Festival di- 
rected by Robert Henderson this summer. Nazimova and Romney Brent 
played the unhappy mother and son. Stewart Chaney was the designer. 
The production is mentioned for Broadway this fall. 
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THE COUNTRY WIFE: WESTPORT COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE 

Lawrence Langner’s playhouse retained its place among the leading summer 
theatres with a series of new and old plays, among which was Wycherley’s 
bawdy classic. Ruth Gordon, after a year of absence from the New York 
stage, returned to the metropolitan neighborhood to play the leading role. 
Like Ghosts — and like many other summer products — this production of 
The Country Wife is tentatively scheduled for New York in the new season. 
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itinerary as the funeral of the poet, end- 
ing with a ceremony at the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Novena, which is the 
property of Spanish actors. 

2. A season at the Teatro Espajiol en- 
titled ‘Homage of the World Theatre to 
the Genius of Lope’. 

3. Reconstruction of an old ‘Corral de 
Comedias’ such as that of the Principe 
or de la Cruz. 

4. An edition of 500,000 small books 
to be distributed to colleges, work shops, 
barracks and so forth, throughout Spain, 
containing a short biography of the poet 
and one of his works. 

5. A Bibliophiles’ Edition — 500 cop- 
ies (at the most) of another work. 

6. Reproduction in the Church of San 
Andres of the fiesta celebrated on the 
28th of June, 1622, to commemorate the 
canonization of San Isidro, in which 
Lope was the chief figure. 

7. Solemn funeral procession for Lope 
on the day of his death, to be held in 
the Escorial, a place adequate to the 
greatness of the man. 

8. A fiesta in the house of Lope, re- 
stored by the Academy, at which Span- 
ish actors gather, attired as personages 
in Lope’s comedies. 

g. Lectures in all the social and cul- 
tural centres of Madrid. 

10. Official function in the Teatro 
Espafiol in which a Spanish-American 
company shall play the work of an Amer- 
ican author in Spanish, bringing our 
American brothers into the memorial to 
Lope who, by reason of speech and race, 
belongs also to them. 


THE latest issue of The Hispanic 
Review commemorates the three- 
hundredth anniversary of Lope de 
Vega’s death. It contains a leading 
‘article by Rudolph Schevill on 
‘Lope de Vega: The Golden Age’, 
and other writings on a lost manu- 
script, the chronology of the plays, 
and the use of the dramatic unities. 
e 

ONE of the loveliest examples of 
Lope’s poetry appears in the book, 
Pastores de Belen (Shepherds of 
Bethlehem), ‘a sacred pastoral of 
supreme simplicity, truth and beauty 
—as Spanish as Spain herself’. 
The Virgin lulls the Divine Child to 
sleep with a song, which George 
Ticknor in his History of Spanish 
Literature renders to this effect: 


Holy angels and blest, 

Through those palms as ye sweep 
Hold their branches at rest, 

For my babe is asleep. 


And ye Bethlehem palm-trees, 
As stormy winds rush 
In tempest and fury, 
Your angry noise hush; 
More gently, more gently, 
Restrain your wild sweep; 
Hold your branches at rest, 
My babe is asleep. 


My babe all divine, 
With earth’s sorrows oppressed, 
Seeks in slumber an instant 
His grievings to rest; 
He slumbers, he slumbers, 
Oh, hush, then, and keep 
Your branches all still, 
My babe is asleep! 


Cold blasts wheel about him, 
A rigorous storm, 
And ye see how, in vain, 
I would shelter his form. 
Holy angels and blest, 
As above me ye sweep, 


11. Representation on Corpus Day of jyo1d these branches at rest, 


an auto sacramental of Lope. 


My babe is asleep! 
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Copeau 


in Florence 
Modern Theatre in a Corral 


MAY SARTON 





Bramanti’s impression of the Piazza 
della Signoria, set for Savonarola. 


| per eny MAY 23. — The performance of Rino Alessi’s Savonarola is two days 
off. This is the great event of the May festival in Florence (the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino) and Jacques Copeau has come from France to direct it. The Piazza della 
Signoria is being transformed into an open-air theatre. All entrances are guarded by 
the gaudy and efficient carabinieri, which does not prevent those who have houses 
on the square from hanging out of their windows, nor a few wandering Americans 
from scrambling in under the scaffold. The amphitheatre is only an ingenious web of 
piping, but the workmen have promised to have it covered and ready in two nights. 
The Palazzo makes one side of the stage — a huge facade, it sweeps to the sky 
like one of Craig’s designs for an ideal theatre. The other side is banked by the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, its three beautiful arches serving as shelter for the choruses, one speaking, 
the other singing, and for the orchestra. Barsacq, the Franco-Russian designer, has 
cut the square across diagonally, forming a triangular stage with the circular scaffold 
of seats facing it. A platform with wide steps leading down on the eight sides domi- 
nates the square and centres the action. Around it 5000 extras move in a gigantic 
crowd. Up and down the stairs go Savonarola, Botticelli, the cardinals, the monks, 
occasionally for a moment a surge of the mob. From high up in the amphitheatre 
among the audience ‘The voice of the present’ answers the Florentines of the fif- 
teenth century. Trumpets blow from the balcony of the Palace hundreds of feet 
above the square. Out of the little dungeon door at its base Savonarola is dragged 
after the torture. So every building is drawn into the ‘theatre’; no part remains un- 
used. Here is the shape in which Copeau must maneuver his army of extras. They 
have been recruited for the most part from unemployed Italians by an order from 
Mussolini. There are only five or six actors; Benassi, the great Italian, plays Savo- 
narola. He is leaning against the platform, trench coat over one shoulder, a slight 
figure with close-cropped gray hair and strange oval eyes, reminiscent of Moissi. 
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Savonarola, in the Piazza della Signoria. 


A short, energetic man makes his way through the crowd, limping — Le Patron, 
Copeau! He has come against doctor’s orders, having hurt one leg seriously, but 
there is no weakness in his stride. He wears a beret on the back of his head, leaving 
the broad forehead open, his eyes heavy-lidded with lightning changes of expression. 
This is a definitely French personality — there is no languor, no softness. He climbs 
the scaffolding and walks impatiently up and down, putting his arms around 
Barsacq; a sudden, broad humorous remark and then the face is still, frowning, the 
thin lips pursed; with an exclamation he stuffs his arms into his great cape-coat and 
shouts ‘ 4vanti!’ Two whistles from Barsacq on the platform. Copeau speaks no 
Italian. He directs by pantomime, by shouting French through a small megaphone 
and by force of will. ‘ 4/ors, allo! Allo! Avanti!’ 

They are beginning with the second act — the burning of the vanities. The crowd 
is divided into sections with colored arm-bands to distinguish one from another. 
Copeau doesn’t direct as much as fuse, set fire to, fight, push about. The pattern is 
established — now they must act, and these are workmen who know nothing of the 
theatre and care less. The pounding on the scaffold at the back is deafening. Barsacq 
is hoarse. The crowd shuffles and smokes, imponderable, untouched. It is like moving 
mountains. Benassi enters as Savonarola: a human figure, tiny in front of Michel- 
angelo’s David, dominates the scene; a small voice rings out above the hammers, and 
suddenly this swarming square, noisy, chaotic, becomes a theatre. The crowd moves 
and in a flash comes to life. Copeau is like an electric conductor injecting current. 
The mood changes. The crowd shifts, breaks into waves as a horseman comes through 
bringing news of victory for Florence. But the climax has been bungled. ‘Stop! 
Stop! That horse is terrible.’ Copeau bellows, ‘Cette affaire du chevall!’. 

















The rehearsal goes on. The noise of hammers never stops until finally Copeau, 
hoarse and deafened, cries aloud for silence. Whistles blow. The workmen high up 
do not hear or think it is for the actors. Tourists wander in and out. The crowd is 
restless, shuffles and grumbles in a muffled, whispering roar. Fat officials make 
benevolent but futile attempts to obtain silence while the caradinieri add to the din 
by suddenly deciding to examine everyone’s pass who is not in the production. No 
voice could dominate this noisy inertia. Copeau is frowning and suddenly breaks his 
stick in a violent gesture, jerks down the steps and walks away. ‘I will come back 
when there is silence.’ Five minutes. He is walking up and down doggedly in the 
square, hands in pockets. Messengers are dispatched to the distant corners. The 
workmen finally stop. ‘ Avanti!’ So it goes on from one until eight and from nine until 
one in the morning. ‘Ce n’est pas du thédtre; ¢a, ¢ est une bataille, vous savez.’ 

He struggles. He is angry and humorous by turns, winning their hearts, then 
gradually disciplining the unwieldy groups. Five thousand people begin to be, in- 
stead of pretending to be. Their faces take on the fifteenth century, intent and fierce, 
passionate and beautiful. It is almost unbelievably true. These are the very people 
who stood in this square four hundred years ago and watched Savonarola burn. One 
remembers the Medici device: ‘Le Temps Revient.’ 

At one a.m. the rehearsal is over. Copeau has been sitting at the top of the scaf- 
folding and as they are dismissed the crowd masses at his feet in a tide of affection 
shouting ‘Cop-o!’, ‘Cop-o!’ He stands high up and waves ‘ Bonsoir, mes amis’, and 





a 


goes home to bed. And slowly from the hearts of the people themselves the magnifi- 
cence grows of this play written and produced for the glory of the city of Florence. 








P| Among the productions in the Florence May Festival, in addition to Savonarola, was 
Pizzetti’s Orseolo in first performance. It was designed by Felice Carena, head of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the National Academy of Italy. Design for Act III, Scene 2. 
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1935 — Three hundred years ago in Madrid, in the 
same year as Lope de Vega’s death, a volume of twelve 
of his comedias was published. This is its title-page. 


A Memorial Issue 


ESTE LIBRO CONTIENE: Studies of Lope’s life and 
times, and of his work and influence. Of the Spanish 
theatre then and now. A new translation of one of his 
comedias. Numerous extracts from his works. Many 
rare and some heretofore unreproduced illustrations. A 
chart of the contemporary world. A bibliography con- 
cerning Lope de Vega, Fenix de Espaiia. 
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Lope de Vega 


Super-Man of the Theatre 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


| * pase trestles, four boards, two actors, a passion’, with these simple 
ingredients Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, ‘Fenix de Espafia’, prince 
of Spanish wits, created a new world of the theatre, peopled it with 
twenty thousand characters and left behind him a body of dramatic 
literature which has been the fountainhead and source of theatre 
material for the whole world ever since that August afternoon, exactly 
three hundred years ago, when the lion of the Spanish stage, after a 
long and wildly adventurous life, dropped his pen still wet from the 
ink of his last comedia, picked up his crucifix and died in the odor of 
sanctity and bosom of the Holy Catholic Church. 

All Madrid mourned him. As his bier passed through the streets 
in solemn procession it could scarcely move, ‘so great was the con- 
course of people assembled to do him honor’. He reached in his life- 
time a degree of fame never achieved before or since by any Spanish 
dramatist, and stands today among the handful of great playwrights 
of all time. For fifty years theatre-loving Spain, from King to alcalde, 
from Duke to peasant, had delighted in the infinite variety of his wit; 
for fifty years the Spanish theatre had lived, waxed great and flour- 
ished exceedingly on the wealth of dramatic fare supplied by this one 
man. Before his time, the stage in Spain as elsewhere in Europe was 
only beginning to take form. “Then there entered that prodigy of 
nature, the great Lope de Vega’, wrote his rival and contemporary, 
Cervantes, ‘and took possession of the realm of the drama, subjecting 
and bringing under his sway all the players. He filled the world with 
his own comedias, happily and judiciously planned and so many that 
they cover ten thousand sheets. And all of them —and this is the 
most remarkable thing that could be said — have been represented.’ 

Prodigy of nature, indeed, this man who wrote with his own hand 
a literature so vast that it would take a lifetime merely to read it, 
who produced more varieties of drama than Polonius ever dreamed of, 
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SUPER-MAN OF THE THEATRE 


and whose life was a series of imbroglios and intrigues, as incredible as 
any plot he ever concocted. He had that superabundance of vitality 
which is one of the earmarks of genius. In him it took the double form 
of inexhaustible literary expression and an almost equally inexhausti- 
ble emotional life. The number of his plays alone is staggering. He has 
been credited with eighteen hundred comedias and four hundred 
autos sacramentales, sacred acts or plays. Actually, four hundred and 
fifty-eight comedias and fifty autos are known today. These with his 
novels, epics, pastorals, eclogues, sonnets, ballads, satires, histories, 
lives of saints, religious writings, entremeses, parodies, and so forth, 
make up a body of writing that when visualized in terms of the pages 
of manuscript in which they saw the light of day presents a picture of 
industry and physical strength that is positively astonishing in our 
degenerate day when typewriter, stenographer and dictaphone lighten 
the writer’s labor. 

In addition to this official record there are the personal letters 
written during a long and active life; endless, lively, diverting and 
spicy epistles to his friend and patron, the Duke of Sessa; love letters; 
all the small scribblings of a busy man. The burden of the mere me- 
chanics of such a literary career would seem crushing, but they were 
evidently lightly born. They never interfered with the pursuit of 
what Cervantes sarcastically refers to as Lope’s ‘constant and vir- 
tuous occupation’, his intense and varied love affairs. ‘I was born in 
two extremes which are love and hatred’, he wrote on one occasion. 
‘I have never known a middle course.’ He could not live without the 
theatre or without love, nor did the bonds of matrimony, the responsi- 
bilities of a varied paternity both legitimate and otherwise, the in- 
crement of years or even the priestly frock which he finally donned 
serve to quell his enthusiasm for both. He loved widely and unwisely. 
Women were his delight and his bane, yet all the women characters 
he drew — and his theatre is famous for them — are gay, charming, 
noble or austere; never does he use his theatre to defame them. 
Cressida and the Dark Lady of the Sonnets are not in his gallery. 

But if he treated his heroines with gallantry, his flesh and blood 
ladies fared less well. The first clear picture we have of the man who 
created the cape and sword drama, who fabricated more theatric 
plots than any human being before or since, is his own presence in the 
midst of a complicated affair of love, jealousy, betrayal, revenge, 
imprisonment, forged letters, banishment, abduction and clandestine 
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The Theatres 
of London 
and Madrid 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


marriage — as breath-taking and complex a tale as any of his own. 
The only thing lacking seemed to be the ‘point of honour’. 

Madrid in 1588 is the background, a Madrid pulsating with color 
and crowded life. Philip II and his people are alike caught up in a 
magnificent dream of glory. They believe themselves the richest, 
bravest, most powerful nation in the world. Has not the wealth of the 
Indies poured into their coffers for nearly a hundred years? Are not 
Spanish sailors the boldest, Spanish soldiers the bravest, Spanish 
hidalgos the richest, proudest, most noble in the world? More than 
this, Spain is the bulwark of Christianity, the forefront, the strong 
right arm of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Faith. Purged by years of 
the Inquisition, nurtured and reared in an exalted religious fanaticism, 
Spain has fought the infidel at home and the heretic abroad with an 
unshaken faith in her God-imposed mission. In this year of grace she 
is girding up her loins for her final, long cherished crusade against 
heresy. Protestant England and her Jezebel Queen are at last to re- 
ceive the chastisement they so richly deserve. The nation rouses itself 
to equip and man the invincible Armada. It is even now gathering 
in the Bay of Lisbon to the accompaniment of masses and prayers 
rising like incense from every altar in the country, drowning the voice 
of reason and the lamentations of the common people who struggle 
helplessly under the weight of years of senseless, frenzied taxation 
and extortion. Spain of the Philips is made visible in El Greco’s 
‘St. Martin’, painted at about this time: a knight in splendid armor 
sharing his cloak of pride and faith with a naked, half-famished beggar. 
Reality could no more penetrate Spain’s sense of power, her conviction 
of righteousness, than it could teach the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance the true nature of windmills. 

Though Philip II lived much of his time in the recently completed 
magnificence of the Escorial, Madrid was the seat of the court and the 
centre of wealth, wit and gayety. Lope de Vega in his early twenties, 
fresh from the University of Alcala and already known as a promising 
poet, found much to his taste this city of his birth where the theatres 
were booming, where poets and courtiers were contending in verse- 
making, where life was exciting and lovely ladies plentiful. His father 
and mother were humble folk from the mountain valley of Carriedo 
in the Asturias, but Lope himself, born in Madrid on November 25, 
1562, was a thorough urbanite. Unlike a certain English country lad, 
only two years his junior, who at this very moment was yearning 
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SUPER-MAN OF THE THEATRE 


toward the glamor and greatness of London as a field for his still 
untried talent, Lope de Vega was thoroughly at home in the bustling 
streets of the capital. Yet the two men had much in common, enemies 
though they were in politics and religion. Opposite in nature, in 
what we know of their characters, conduct and experience, they 
shared a passion for that new world of the theatre which was taking 
shape both in London and Madrid. We can imagine Lope as a lad 
haunting the corrals in the Calle del Sol and the Calle del Principe, 
Shakespeare slipping away from school to see Lord Leicester’s, Lord 
Strange’s or Lord Derby’s men — both of them standing among the 
rough mosqueteros and ‘understanders’, oblivious to all around them, 
watching the parade of brave deeds and violent adventure on the 
stage, catching that fever for grease paint and costume, for poetry and 
movement, for make-believe and exalted reality, for the excitement 
of a shared experience, which are the essence of theatre. 

Both lads saw the beginnings of a new dramatic art, the emergence 
of the theatre as a physical entity, the development of real acting 
companies. Lope could actually have been present at the openings of 
the first public theatres in Madrid. The Teatro de la Cruz was built 
in 1579, the Teatro del Principe in 1582. These theatres were modelled 
on the corrals that had been adapted and used till then, just as Bur- 
bage’s The Theatre, the first English playhouse, built in 1576, was 
modelled on the inn yards, cockpits and other temporary playing 
places that had preceded it. The main features of both English and 
Spanish theatres were much the same: platform stages in an open 
court, where the vu/go could stand, covered galleries and boxes for the 
nobility, the gentry and, in Spain, the women. In both countries more 
thought and space were given to the backstage arrangements in these 
new theatres than had been possible in the old makeshift days. Scenic 
investiture was beginning to be considered. 

Both young men were also thrilled and their latent genius stirred 
by the growing art of the actor. Did Lope see the Italian comedian 
Ganassa when he came to Madrid with his company in 1574 and had 
a theatre built in the Corral de la Pacheca? The Commedia dell’ Arte 
was in full swing. Companies of professional actors, including women, 
were traveling all over Europe, carrying with them the seeds of that 
type of vigorous, skilful, eminently theatric performance immortal- 
ized by the pen of Callot, who was a contemporary of Lope and died 
in the same year. The Martinellis toured in Spain at about this time, 
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and Tristano undoubtedly made notes on the spot for the Capitano 
who appears in his Compositions de Rhetorique. The braggart Spanish 
captain was a favorite Commedia dell’ Arte character. Callot has 
drawn him repeatedly: — boastful, vainglorious, always dashing, 
even in rags, at heart a bully and a coward. The Commedia text-books 
warn actors who specialize in the part of these Spanish Capitano 
Spaventos, Cocodrillos, Rinocerontes or Spezzaferros that ‘care 
must be exerted, for this nation, haughty in every respect, will not 
suffer ridicule as others will.’ 

By the time Lope had finished his schooling at Alcala, the theatre 
in Madrid, encouraged by the examples of the Italians, had its own 
actresses adding their personal charms, both on and off the stage, to 
its irresistible allure. Shakespeare was never to see anything but 
squeaking Cleopatras in his theatre. Women did not come to ‘play 
for hire upon the English stage’ until more than fifty years after 
Juliet, Rosalind and the rest made their first appearance. But Lope’s 
Nises, Estrellas, Elviras, Casiladas and Doroteas were all performed 
by such actresses as Jeronima de Burgos, Micaela de Luxon, Maria 
de los Angeles and other beautiful and talented artists who were 
destined to play such important roles in the poet’s private life. 

When Lope de Vega came to Madrid he had already several 
comedias and eclogues to his credit. His career had been foreshadowed 
from his tenderest years, if we are to believe the legends that cluster 
about his name. The tale runs that, before he could write at all, he 
bribed his playmates to take down the verses he composed so easily. 
At the age of ten he translated Claudian’s Latin poem De Raptu 
Proserpinae into Castilian verse and he himself tells us that he wrote, 
prophetically, E/ verdadero amante (The True Lover) at twelve. 

In Madrid he quickly found an audience. As early as 1585, when 
he was only twenty-three, Cervantes mentions him as among the 
most distinguished Spanish wits of the time. He was frequenting the 
theatre, ‘making plays’, he says, ‘for his pastime, as do many other 
gentlemen of this capital . . . who like to make them for their enter- 
tainment.’ Though living in the “humble house of his parents’ on the 
slenderest of resources, Lope ruffled it with the best of them. Were 
not all inhabitants of the Asturias hidalgos? Was not a handsome 
young man with an up-curling moustache, a fine dark eye, an un- 
canny gift for verse-making the equal of any young gentleman in 
Madrid? Slender, elegant in close fitting, wasp-waisted doublet, a 
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A corral, reconstructed in a design by Thomas Wood Stevens, used by 
strolling players for the entertainment of the masses. ‘Platform stages in 
an open court, where the vulgo could stand, covered galleries and boxes for 
the nobility, the gentry and . . . the women’ — this was the theatre that 
Lope found when he started writing. From it he created through his plays 
the necessity for theatres with auditoriums and real scenic investiture. 
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cape swinging from his shoulder, a sword at his side, a plumed hat 
in his hand, honeyed verse on his lips, young Lope was welcome 
everywhere, not least of all in the house of Jerénimo Velazquez, the 
autor de comedias or theatrical manager who was only too glad to 
produce the plays of this handsome and gifted young blade. Jerénimo 
had a daughter, Elena Osorio, married to an actor, living — it cannot 
be doubted — the free life of the theatre world of those and later days. 
In his Dorotea Lope has told the story, veiled in other names and other 
circumstances, but the same in essential points. ‘I put on my finery,’ 
the hero of the Dorotea says, ‘and assuming my most gallant air, I 
called upon her with every preparation of a suitor — modesty, neat- 
ness, perfume and all. . . . I do not know what star propitious to 
lovers was in the ascendant, but we no sooner saw each other than 
we fell in love.’ 

The young poet in the exuberance of his requited passion wrote 
songs and ballads to his Filis which all Madrid admired. She in turn 
gave him her love, her devotion and her jewels besides. She encouraged 
him to study dancing, fencing and mathematics — and probably also 
to continue to write comedias for her father’s company. Five years is 
a long time in a young man’s life. Lope’s roving eye strayed from his 
Filis. There was a quarrel with her father. The comedias that flowed 
so nimbly from his pen were given elsewhere. Lope was bored with the 
whole Velazquez clan and diverted his friends by writing pasquinades 
about all of them — father, mother, son, niece and even, most un- 
gallantly, the once beloved Filis herself. He went too far. Jerénimo in 
his wrath brought an action for criminal libel against the brash and 
all too vocal young man and on December 29, 1587, Lope was ar- 
rested, appropriately enough in the Corral de las Comedias in the 
Calle de la Cruz, and haled into prison. 

The details of the law suit, which can be read in Professor Ren- 
nert’s splendid Life’, are far from edifying. Yet Lope’s contention that 
it was a matter of ‘love-vengeance disguised as justice’ has some 
grounds. Lope explained the whole matter to the bailiff very suc- 
cinctly. ‘I loved Elena Osorio much, and I gave the comedias which 
I made to her father; with them he earned his living and because, on 
account of a certain quarrel, I gave my comedias to Porras, he now 
persecutes me. If I were to give him my comedias again he would not 


1 The Life of Lope de Vega, by H. A. Rennert. Philadelphia, 1904. All quotations from 
Lope de Vega’s letters are taken from this invaluable book, to which the writer acknowl- 
edges her profound indebtedness. — R. G. 
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persecute me.’ So far, so good, but this does not explain away the 
ugly verses and the other unsavory items of the case. At any rate the 
court judged him guilty and condemned him to two years of exile 
from the Kingdom of Castile on pain of death and eight years more of 
exile from the city of Madrid, with the galleys as punishment should 
he appear there before the sentence had been expiated. 

This would seem enough to daunt any man, but Lope was ap- 
parently only stimulated by danger. He left Madrid in disgrace in 
February. Accompanied by his friend, Claudio Conde, he went to 
Valencia where, incidentally, Conde was in his turn clapped into 
prison to be rescued therefrom by Lope. Within three months our 
irresponsible hero risked imprisonment and death by making a swift 
descent on Madrid in pursuit of yet another lady. Dofia Isabel de 
Urbina was his willing victim this time; perhaps, could we trace it 
back, she was also the cause of his rift with Elena. At any rate we 
know by another entry in the court records that he and some others 
abducted her sometime in April of this eventful year. Lope evidently 
made his escape from the clutches of the law and the rage of the lady’s 
relatives, leaving Isabel in Madrid. In May he dispatched a friend to 
that city to marry her by proxy while the nonchalant bridegroom 
departed for Lisbon and the wars. 

We find him next on board the San Fuan, a battle-ship of the 
proud Armada, writing ballads to his dulce Belisa, the Isabel whom 
he had so cavalierly deserted. Claudio Conde, faithful companion of 
many adventures, went with him, and also a brother who died in 
action. His sonnets to the now despised Filis were used as gun wadding 
in the fight against the heretic English whom God seemed strangely 
unwilling to blast. Such leisure as the English men-of-war and the 
channel storms allowed him he spent in composing a long poem, La 
hermosura de Angélica (The Beauty of Angelica), which in its formal, 
pseudo-classical pastoral insipidities is as far removed as possible 
from the dangers and discomforts of that ill-fated expedition: ‘Dan- 
gers of war, of the seas, and of numerous occasions which were’, as 
Lope later wrote to Conde, ‘misfortunes which I courted, banish- 
ments which I loved, and wanderings which unbridled desire cherished 
in the years when mad appetite plants its heel on the neck of reason.’ 

Returning to Valencia, in December 1588 or January 1589, Lope’s 
life as a professional playwright began in earnest. The hidalgo attitude 
of elegant idleness had to be laid aside. There was the long suffering 
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Philip IV, King of Spain from 1621 to 1665. Portrait by Velazquez. 
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Isabel and, before long, her babies; there were the claims of charity 
and the needs of friends; there were also the other ladies. The autor, 
Gaspar de Porras, to whom Lope had already given some comedias, 
thereby precipitating the row with Velazquez, came from Madrid to 
see him, and arranged to receive and produce his plays as fast as he 
could write them, sending a messenger every two months to collect 
the scripts. Other managers wrote to him and visited him during these 
years of his banishment, and comedia followed comedia from his 
diligent pen. In March 1595, surprisingly enough, Jerénimo Velazquez 
presented a petition to the court of Madrid, requesting that Lope be 
forgiven and not forced to carry out the balance of his sentence. Did 
this request have anything to do with the fact that Isabel had died 
not long before and that Elena’s husband was on his deathbed? If 
Elena Osorio hoped to marry Lope at long last she was deceived. He 
was already on with a new love — the actress Micaela de Luxan, the 
Lucinda of his sonnets, mother of four of his children, and one of his 
more permanent loves. Not that he was faithful to her any more than 
to his wives. There was Antonia Trillo with whom he was involved in 
another court action. There were various irresistible fair ones who 
flit in and out of his life in a bewildering series of pseudonyms. 

In the midst of it all, in May 1598, he married Dofia Juana de 
Guardo, who brought him a sizable dowry from her father, whose 
wealth was derived from selling pork to Madrid. She seems to have 
been a devoted and self-effacing wife, mother of his only legitimate 
son, Carlos. Lope proved himself, in the end, truly devoted to Dofia 
Juana and this in spite of the fact that he had continued to live with 
Micaela and to pursue his other amorous adventures through all the 
years of their married life. For example, the very year, 1605, that 
Carlos was born, Micaela’s daughter Marcela saw the light. Two 
years later her son, the second Lope, known as Lope Felix Del Carpio 
y Luxon, was born. Lopito wrote poetry and went to the wars like 
his father before him, was a bit wild but definitely talented, and died 
in the last tragic year of the poet’s life. 

The year 1605 is memorable in Lope’s personal record not only for 
the fact that in its course he became the father, equally proud, of a 
legitimate son and an illegitimate daughter, but also because his long 
intimacy with the Duke of Sessa began. Luis Fernandez de Cérdoba 
Cardona y Aragén, Duke of Sessa, was twenty-six at this time, a 
patron of poetry and, as La Barrera delightfully expresses it, ‘above 
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all things punctilious in his love affairs’. Lope’s outstanding reputation 
both as a poet and lover marked him as the ideal councillor, servant 
and friend for the artistic and pleasure-loving young lord. From that 
time on Lope added the duty of inditing Sessa’s love letters, sonnets, 
poems and ballads to his own private responsibilities along these 
lines. He also embarked on the long and intimate correspondence with 
his patron which has provided his biographers with such a gold mine 
of information on the details of the great man’s life. 

Princely patronage was at that time in Spain as in other countries 
a necessary adjunct to a literary career. Lope had already served as 
secretary to the Duke of Alba, the Marques of Malpica, the Marques 
of Sarria, Count of Lemos. With the last, he had gone to Valencia in 
April 1599 to take part in the festivals celebrating the marriages of 
Philip III to Margarita, Archduchess of Austria, and of the Archduke 
Ferdinand to the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia whom her doting 
father, Philip II, had tried so hard and with so much bloodshed to 
make first Queen of England and then Queen of France. Lope pro- 
vided an allegorical auto, Las bodas del Alma y el Amor Divino (The 
Marriage of the Soul and Divine Love), which was played in the market 
place with much effect. Later he went to Denia and saw the gorgeous 
celebrations given there by the King’s favorite, the Duke of Lerma, all 
of which he describes with gusto in a poem written shortly after. 

Royal events of this kind and the pageantry that went with them 
were indeed bright spots in the life of a people instinctively responsive 
to color, movement and show. State and Church both made use of 
them to parade their power, to win approval, to enlist loyalty. Lope, 
from now on the accepted master of the theatre, was ever in demand, 
writing plays for both royal and religious celebrations. Again in 1615 
he was in the train of the Duke of Sessa on the way to Burgos and to 
the frontier, attending yet another double royal wedding. This was the 
occasion of the French marriages when the future Philip IV, the 
yellow-haired long-jawed youth of Velazquez’ revealing canvases, was 
united to Isabel of Bourbon; while the Infanta Ana was married to 
Louis XIII of France. For the entry of the French princess into Ma- 
drid, in December 1615, Lope wrote a special comedia de amores in 
which he gives an account of the journey and the festivities, a form of 
news-reel much in vogue in the capital, and characteristic of the 
manner in which current events were woven into the pattern of an 
accepted theatre formula. Lope’s name constantly appears in con- 
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nection with these royal events, though he never received any im- 
portant lucrative appointment or sinecure from the crown which 
his preeminence would seem to have deserved. 

Church festivals, beatifications and canonizations were also cele- 
brated by plays and the sacred dramas known as autos as well as by 
that favorite sport of the Spanish wits, poetic tournaments or jousts. 
Lope took part in the ceremonies attendant on the beatification and 
canonization of St. Teresa and of San Isidro, ploughman and patron 
of the city of Madrid. One of the few glimpses we have of Lope in ac- 
tion is when he presided at the first of these events, reciting a panegyric 
to St. Teresa ‘with such gravity and grace of diction, such propriety 
and spirit in his gesture, such sweetness and efficacy in his arguments, 
that it caused the greatest pleasure and emotion in the hearts of his 
auditors’. For the canonization of San Isidro he wrote no less than two 
autos which were given in the square of the palace and were adorned, 
so we are told, with rich stage settings and attended by all the great 
of the land. On this occasion also, he directed a poetic tournament 
at which no less than one hundred and thirty-two ‘wits’ contended, 
among them Guillen de Castro, Pedro Calderon (then twenty-two 
years old), Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina) and el Maestro Burguillos, 
in other words Lope himself, who under this pseudonym contributed a 
humorous poem in the meter of each poetic ‘combat’. 

It may seem somewhat surprising that the purveyor of comedias 
for the popular theatre, the companion of actresses, the wild gallant 
of so many scandalous and far from secret affairs, should be found 
presiding in church over religious ceremonies, should be the grave 
companion of priests and monks, should sign himself ‘Familiar of the 
Holy Office’, ‘Member of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sacrament’, 
‘Member of the Order of San Francisco’, and should finally become a 
full-fledged priest. Yet this represents only another angle of Lope’s 
typically Spanish many-sided nature. Excessive in everything he did, 
he was, at moments, excessive also in piety, but his fervor for the 
church, his repentances and self-disciplines, never really changed his 
nature. He took orders after the death of his second wife, while 
he was still grieving for the loss of his beloved son, Carlos. 

Carlos had been a tender interlude in a feverish existence. In 1610 
Lope established his family in Madrid in the house in the Calle de 
Francos where he was to spend the rest of his life. It had a garden 
which contained ‘two trees, ten flowers, two vines, an orange tree and 
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a musk rose; a fountain and two nightingales’. Over the doorway was 
the inscription ‘Parva propria magna; magna aliena, parva’. Here with 
his wife and the little boy he enjoyed a few years of peace. ‘When 
little Carlos with bright beaming face like lilies fair and roses brought 
in the light and the dawn, singing with childish voice some little song, 
I clothed myself while he was frisking about. . . . And so believing 
the hours more secure, not of my life, but of having reached a state to 
taste such happiness as this, I went thence to my study, meaning to 
finish the writing then in hand. Then they called me to breakfast; 
sometimes I said quite angrily that I be not disturbed, so much the 
zeal for work doth conquer us. But Carlos, rosy and with teeth of pearl, 
entered to call me, and brought light to my eyes, embraces to my 
breast; he took me by the hand and then drew me unresisting to the 
table, where I sat me down beside his mother.’ For Carlos he wrote a 
book of sacred verses, stories and plays, Pastores de Belen (The Shep- 
herds of Bethlehem), and finally one of his most touching laments on 
the death of the boy who had never, in all the seven years of his life, 
caused him one day of sorrow. 

A year later, in August 1613, Dofia Juana died shortly after the 
birth of Feliciana. Lope’s entire lack of self-consciousness about 
his various ladies is no more strikingly illustrated than in his plans for 
the baptism of this motherless baby. He asked the Duke of Sessa, as 
was natural, to stand sponsor for it, and as a godmother he insisted on 
having Jerdnima de Burgos, who was already godmother to Lopito, 
now six years old, his illegitimate son by Micaela de Luxon. Lopito 
and his sister, Marcella, were now, by the way, brought to the Calle de 
Francos to live under their father’s roof—quite a nursery for the busy 
writer to care for! Lope delayed his infant daughter’s formal baptismal 
ceremonies almost a year in order to have Jerénima present, but in the 
end his wife’s sister took her place at the font. 

In the meanwhile Lope had taken the final step toward priesthood. 
In March 1614, he received minor orders and then went to Toledo 
for his ordination. While he waited the Bishop of Troy’s pleasure in the 
matter he lodged with Jerénima, who was ‘less entertained but more 
beautiful than ever’ and treated him, so he informed Sessa, with the 
greatest kindness. It was at this moment that the dashing moustachio 
that figured in the early portrait made its temporary exit. The Bishop 
of Troy ‘as cruel as though I had been he who brought in the 


wooden horse, reproved me for wearing a moustache, and in sheer 
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desperation I had it taken off, so that I doubt whether your Excel- 
lency will know me.’ Finally ordained, he returned to Madrid, but 
hardly, as these letters and his presence in Jerénima’s house would 
show, in a chastened mood. Though he became a priest ostensibly to 
‘bring order into this disorder’ it had little effect for in 1616 he was 
off to Valencia in pursuit of the mysterious woman he describes as /a 
loca or the mad one, probably an actress of Sanchez’ company, Lucia 
de Salcedo. Shortly after this, he met the final love of his life—and 
the long and extremely passionate and poetic affair with Amarilis be- 
gan. This lady was actually one Dofia Marta de Nevares Santoyo, 
wife of Roque Hernandez de Ayala, a young married woman whose 
husband had the grace to die about three years later, though not be- 
fore Lope had proclaimed his infatuation to the four winds of heaven, 
had paraded his Amarilis through Madrid in the Duke’s coach, and 
had ushered the last of his illegitimate brood into the world under the 
‘putative father’s’ very nose. 

Lope launched out on this new adventure with all the elan of youth 
the very year that Shakespeare, already weary of public life and of the 
urban world from which he had retired, died in Stratford. Nineteen 
years of intense living and unremitting playwriting lay before Lope. 
Two years older than Shakespeare, he still had a lifetime of survival. 
Like Shakespeare, he had always held his playmaking of small impor- 
tance for his future reputation and had not, up to this time, published 
any of his plays. Though eight books of his collected comedias were 
already in circulation he had not supervised their printing. Some were 
frankly pirated, others published by his friends, but not under his 
direction. In 1618, Lope finally decided that it was time for him to 
take a hand in the matter. ‘Seeing my comedias printed every day in 
such a manner that it is impossible to call them mine,’ he writes in his 
introduction to this ninth volume, ‘I have resolved to print them from 
my originals, for although it is true that I did not write them with this 
intention, nor that from the ear of the theatre they should be translated 
to the censure of the study chamber, I now hold it better, seeing the 
cruelty with which certain interests rend my reputation.’ 

He had written by now some five hundred comedias, he tells us, of 
which about one hundred were contained in the previous eight vol- 
umes. He continued to publish selections of his plays for seven years 
more; then he wearied of the occupation. For the last ten years of his 
life no new collection was printed. The last Lope himself prepared 
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for the press was published by his daughter after his death in 1635. 
Always more eager to see his other types of writing in print, he had 
given much care to the preparation of his long epics such as the 
Dragontea, in which for ten cantos he proves that Drake was the devil 
incarnate, and his Corona tragica, in praise of that martyred Catholic 
Queen, Mary of Scotland, for which he received from Pope Urban 
VIII the Cross of the Order of St. John. Finally he published the 
Dorotea, the narrative in dialogue form already referred to, built on 
the model of the famous Ce/estina, in which he recounts the story of his 
first adventure and discusses life and art at greatest length. 

The discussion of art was indeed one of the favorite sports of the 
wits of the Renaissance both in Italy and Spain. Academies sprang to 
life on the smallest provocation and Lope was ever ready with pen and 
tongue to take part in these discussions. He wrote his poetic address, 
El arte nuevo de hazer comedias en este tiempo (The New Art of 
Writing Plays in These Times), for the Academy of Madrid. In this 
famous treatise Lope pays due homage to the classic rules, but adds: 
“When I have to write a comedy I lock up the precepts with six keys, 
I banish Terence and Plautus from my study that they may not cry 
out at me. For truth, even in dumb books, is wont to call aloud.’ 

Skipping lightly through the history of the theatre at home and 
abroad, Lope follows Aristotle and joins with Shakespeare in the 
solemn assertion that ‘the true comedia, like every other kind of 
poetry, has its definite aim and this has been to imitate the actions of 
men and paint the customs of a given age.’ He goes into some detail 
as to methods of plot-building, dramatic suspense, and other technical 
points, and ends by accusing Spanish playwrights of many short- 
comings. ‘But no one among them all can I call a greater barbarian 
than myself for I dare to give precepts against the rules of art and allow 
myself to be carried away by the vulgar current . . . yet when all is 
said I defend what I have written for I know that although they might 
be better if written in another manner yet they would not have found 
the favor they have enjoyed.’ 

Throughout Lope’s correspondence with the Duke of Sessa we 
catch glimpses of formal and informal meetings of the poets, wits, 
musicians and artists of this Golden Age. Lope’s own house was often 
the scene of pleasant reunions where Dofia Marta might be heard sing- 
ing Lope’s latest song, or where the most recent extravagances of the 
culteranistas or gongoristas, whose poetic mannerisms were coming into 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, an illustration from the religious epic poem 
by Lope de Vega, printed in Madrid in 1627, and called Corona tragica; 
vida y muerte de la serenissima reyna de Escocia, Maria Estuarda—a 
glowing defense of the martyred queen for which Lope received honors 
from Pope Urban VIII, to whom the work was dedicated. 
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MARGARITA OF AUSTRIA, wife of Philip III and Queen of Spain from 
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her marriage in 1599 (which Lope attended) until her death on October 3, . 
1611. Lope was concerned, in a different way, with the death as with the 
marriage, for his financial revenue was temporarily cut off when the theatres 
of Spain closed out of respect to the Queen. Tempesta’s impression of Her 
Majesty receiving homage at her marriage festivities in Valencia is from a 


book printed in Florence in 1612 entitled Service Funébre en [honneur de 
S.M.R. Marguerite d’ Autriche, reine d’ Espagne. 
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vogue, might receive a severe drubbing. Lope was ever on the war- 
path against the ‘arrogance and shamelessness of the nueva poesia’, 
though he did his best to propitiate Géngora, high priest of the cult. 
He was terrified of Géngora’s satiric pen as well he might be, but he 
had usually only words of praise for most of his contemporaries whom 
he lauds so extravagantly in the Laure/ of Apollo. Sometimes the meet- 
ing took place at the home of Pacheca, father-in-law of Velazquez, 
where Coello, Liafio, Mayno and other painters of the day foregath- 
ered with poet-playwrights such as Francisco de Quevedo, Antonio 
de Mendoza, Guillen de Castro, author of the Cid, the Mexican-born 
Alarcén, one of whose plays was also used by Corneille, Tirso de 
Molina, creator of Don Juan, young Calderon, and many more. 

We see Lope on these occasions taking an active part in all that 
was going on. In 1612 he wrote to the Duke of Sessa concerning a nas- 
cent academy organized by an enterprising nobleman: ‘The first 
meeting was held on Saturday last’, he says. ‘We called at six and the 
Count came in at ten o’clock; and the poets departed so hungry, cold, 
muddy and grumbling that I do not know whether there will be a 
second one, although they made me secretary and assigned the sub- 
jects.’ A few months later he writes: “The Academicians were furious. 
At the last meeting two licentiates pulled each other by the bonnets. 
I read some verses with the spectacles of Cervantes which seemed like 
badly poached eggs.’ 

The year 1632, which saw the publication of the Dorotea, written 
at the opening and published at the close of his life, saw also the death 
of Amarilis. It is significant that she died in a house in the Calle de 
Francos and was buried at the expense of one of Lope’s most intimate 
friends, the bookseller Alonzo Perez. A year later Lope, now seventy- 
one years old, printed his eclogue Amarilis, ‘tristisima confesion de sus 
postreros amores’, in which he laments the death of this lady who since 
their first fine passion sixteen years before had passed through many 
vicissitudes. She had been ill, blind and at one time temporarily in- 
sane, but through it all Lope had remained her devoted friend. In spite 
of his popularity and international fame, as witnessed by the fact that 
people came from distant countries merely to see him pass by in the 
streets, his last years were tragic. In 1635 a double calamity over- 
whelmed him. His only surviving son, Lope, died at sea and, even 
more cruel a blow, Amarilis’ daughter, Antonia Clara, the ‘soul of his 
eyes’, the companion and amanuensis of his last years, ran away with 
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a young gallant of the court. ‘As is the tree, so shall the fruit be,’ 
he wrote in bitterness of spirit in the eclogue Fi/is in which he recorded 
his sorrow and despair. 

Antonia Clara must have eloped about August 12. Ten days later 
Lope had completed the eclogue and prepared it for the press. On the 
24th of August, 1635, ‘He rose very early, read his Office, said Mass in 
his oratory, watered the flowers in his garden and then shut himself up 
in his study,’ writes Lope’s first biographer, Juan Perez de Montalvan, 
the son of his old friend, Alonzo Perez. ‘At mid-day he felt chilled, 
whether on account of watering the flowers, or whether — as those of 
his family assert — because of a discipline which he administered to 
himself . . . which was proved by the walls of the room whereto he 
retired, which were flecked with blood, and also by the scourge which 
was stained with fresh blood. . . .’ In spite of this warning chill he 
continued to write, went out in the evening to discuss medical and 
philosophic problems with a group of learned friends, and was brought 
home mortally ill. Three days later, August 27th, he died. It is good to 
know that the Duke of Sessa was there and other life-long friends such 
as Alonzo Perez and Juan de Pifia. His daughter, Feliciana, married 
not long before, was undoubtedly present. The funeral rites were ar- 
ranged by the Duke and lasted nine days, doing full honor to the 
mighty lion of literature who had already become a legendary figure 
in Madrid. Volumes of eulogies were published both in Spain and in 
Italy. With a sigh of relief Calderon, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon, and the 
band of lesser playwrights who followed them, stepped out of the 
shadow of his overwhelming fame and took possession of the Spanish 
theatre which he had created. 

For it is as a man of the theatre that Lope is preeminent, in spite 
of the fact that, as we have seen, he himself thought less of his achieve- 
ment in this field than in any other. He wrote plays to earn the money 
he always needed. ‘Necessity and I, going into the business of making 
verses, brought the comedias into fashion,’ he explains quite simply. 

Playwriting in his day was almost a form of improvisation, meant, 
as he so clearly puts it, for the ‘ear of the theatre’. Lope himself cared 
less for scenic show than for swift action and verbal fireworks. Plot- 
making was a game of chess played with accepted characters as 
pawns: young lovers, duennas, clever or rascally servants, old men, 
wise fools, clowns, boobies. Taking these stock ingredients, as old as 
time, as young as the latest musical comedy, Lope clothed them with 
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Before Lope: auto da fé by a painter of the fifteenth-century Spanish school. 
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For the canonization in 1622 of San Isidro, 
patron of Madrid, Lope wrote two poems and 
two comedias, and also declaimed various 
prize compositions in a contest held among 
the poets of the Spanish capital. The title- 
page of his own account of this festival is 
reproduced above. At the right is a page from 
The Pilgrim in His Own Country, first pub- 
lished in Seville in 1604, a novel which also 
contains lyrical poems and four religious 
dramas (the earliest of Lope’s autos). An 
important feature of the book is Lope’s own 
list of more than 200 comedias representing 
his output before the close of 1603. 
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fresh, ever varied, astonishingly pure and limpid verse. He gave them 
individuality, a local habitation, a home in the Spain of hisday. He took 
the long-winded, amorphous production of the theatre as he found it, 
pulled it down to three acts, tightened the dialogue, speeded the plot. 
While Spain, as Professor Schevill points out in his analysis of Lope’s 
dramatic art, was undoubtedly not peopled with young ladies dashing 
about in disguises, super-clever servitors, bawdish duennas and hair- 
trigger gallants completely devoid of commonsense, yet on the warp 
of this artificial formula Lope wove the bright woof of his observa- 
tion, his experience, his poetic imagination. His theatre, like his life, 
was built on certain accepted patterns, but into it he poured the 
phenomenal multiplicity of his complex personality, his all-embracing 
sympathy, his wide knowledge of life as it was lived in his own day. 

His fund of invention was, literally, endless. The great majority of 
his plots are of his own devising and in this, as in so many other ways, 
he is at the opposite pole from Shakespeare, who evidently found plot- 
making a bore. Lope could write a play, so he tells us, in twenty-four 
hours. He experimented in every form, from the early religious plays 
of the mystery and morality type to the complex romantic plots, the 
cape and sword drama particularly associated with his name. The 
vicissitudes of love and the fine point of honor were the usual moti- 
vating force of his plays, while jealousy and revenge introduced the 
necessary note of tragedy and danger. 

His comedias can be classified more readily by their subject-matter 
than by their style, since he continually mixed comic with tragic, 
satiric with didactic, plays of domestic life with tales of imagination 
and adventure. The autos sacramentales were in a category apart. 
They were scenes performed on open platforms in market places or 
church plazas as the climax of the great religious pageants character- 
istic of Spain both then and now. So important a part of the religious 
ceremony were these autos that the Corpus Christi celebration was 
often called the Festival of the Cars because the actors rode in chariots 
at the rear of the procession. The autos themselves were not full- 
length plays, but merely representations of some religious subject, 
preceded by a /oa and an entremes. The /oa was in the nature of a 
prologue spoken by one or two actors, often descriptive of actual 
events then going on, as in one where a peasant laments that he has 
lost his wife in the crowd and then, just when he has decided the loss is 
not so great after all, she turns up and begins to berate him. The 
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entremes was a farce like the interludes in the theatre, much in the 
Commedia dell’Arte vein of buffoonery and broad satire. 

The comedias de santos, on the other hand, were full-length plays, 
some of them retaining the early mystery and morality types: with 
the Soul, Youth, Sin, Envy or Faith (dressed like a Spanish grandee) 
appearing on the stage. Others were highly developed historical ac- 
counts of the lives of the saints. Here as elsewhere Lope had little 
regard for fixed style; even the saints’ plays are filled with romantic 
intrigue and blithely anachronistic in event as well as in costume: 
Job, David, Jeremiah, John the Baptist and the University of Sala- 
manca all figure in the same action, and in one play ostensibly con- 
cerning the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, an actual description of 
the royal entry of Philip III into Valencia is given. 

A large body of Lope’s work might be classified as heroic or historic 
drama. Actual and legendary events in world history, and especially in 
the history of Spain, are grist to his mill. He uses them with his usual 
freedom, being more concerned with entertaining his public than with 
accuracy of detail. But whatever his subject-matter might be, his 
exuberant fancy enriches the whole with comic underplots and with 
details of daily life. One of his outstanding creations is the gracioso, 
a character known to the Spanish theatre before his day, but made 
supremely his own by the quality of his genius. The gracioso or 
graciosa is the witty, ingenious, irresponsible servant or commentator 
always ready with a merry or satiric gibe, concerned with forwarding 
the action of the play, providing laughter for the groundlings and 
often acting as the mouthpiece of the playwright himself. 

If Jonson wished that Shakespeare had done more blotting, it is 
not surprising that Lope’s critics — and they have been legion, es- 
pecially in his own country up to the middle of the last century — 
should have condemned his plays, often sight unseen. Much of his 
theatre is artificial, unreal, since this was the very nature of theatre in 
his day. But through it shines a vivid observation, a sparkling wit, 
an unquenchable exuberance, a variety and ingenuity never again 
equalled or even approached. 

No brief summary can even suggest the immense wealth and 
variety of the world that sprang from Lope de Vega’s pen, but the 
fact that playwrights the world over, from Corneille and Moliére to 
Fanny Kemble, have quietly fished in his ‘limitless sea’, giving its au- 
thor as little credit and as little thanks as is the usual due of the crea- 
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tor, is an indication of what Lope has meant to the theatre. “Lope’s 
unique renown is based on the fact that he created a national theatre, 
that he did for Spain what Shakespeare did for England,’ writes 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, one of his most discerning critics. We know almost 
nothing at all of Shakespeare except the noble monument of his 
works; of Lope we know perhaps too much, and his works have been 
in many ways seriously neglected. Yet no one can touch even the 
x outer fringe of that vast achievement, can read, even in translation, 
such scenes and songs as are available, can follow the merry and 
laborious, the ecstatic and sorrowful journey of this passionate Pil- 
| grim in His Own Country, without a feeling of profound wonder and 
admiration for one whom Cervantes called not inaccurately that 
monstruo de la naturaleza— Lope de Vega, Phoenix of Spain. 
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From Lope’s Pen 


A Scene from a Play; Three Poems 


MADRID STEEL 


(THE opening scene of El acero de Madrid, 
from which Moliere derived his Médecin 
Malgré Lui. 4 preparation of steel was a 
popular medicament in Madrid when Lope 
wrote his comedias. The story concerns a 
young girl who deceives her father and her 
old aunt by pretending to be ill in order to 
receive the attentions of a pretended doctor — 
the friend and confident of her lover. The 
scene is at the Church door. The young men 
wait for Belisa, who enters with her pious 
aunt.) 
TEODORA. Show more of gentleness and 
modesty; 
Of gentleness in walking quietly, 
Of modesty in looking only down 
Upon the earth you tread. 
BELISA. ’Tis what I do. 
TEopORA. What? When you’re looking 
straight towards that man? 
BELISA. But that whereon I tread is 
hidden quite 
With my own petticoat and 
walking-dress. 
TEODORA. Words such as these become 
no well-bred maid. 
But by your mother’s blessed memory, 
I’ll put an end to all your pretty 


tricks; — 
What? You look back at him again. 
BELISA. Who? I? 


TEODORA. Yes, you; — and make him 
secret signs besides. 
BELISA. Not I! ’Tis only that you 
troubled me 
With teasing questions and perverse 
replies, 
So that I stumbled and looked round 
to see 
Who would prevent my fall. 
RISELO. (To LISARDO) She falls again. 
Be quick and help her. 
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LISARDO. (To BELISA) Pardon me, Lady, 
And forgive my glove. 
TEODORA. Who ever saw the like? 
BELISA. I thank you, sir; you saved me 
from a fall. 
LIsaRDO. An angel, Lady, might have 
fallen so, 
Or stars that shine with heaven’s 
own blessed light. 
TEODORA. I, too, can fall; but ’tis 
upon your trick. 
Good gentleman, farewell to you! 
LISARDO. Madam, 
Your servant. (Heaven save us from 
such spleen!) 
Teopora. A pretty fall you made of it; 
and now I hope 
You'll be content, since they 
assisted you. 
BELISA. And you no less content, since 
now you have 
The means to tease me for a week 
to come. 
TEODORA. But why again do you turn 
back your head? 
BELISA. Why, sure you think it wise 
and wary 
To notice well the place I stumbled at 
Lest I should stumble there when 
next I pass. 
TEopoRA. Mischief befall you! But I know 
your ways! 
You'll not deny this time you looked 
upon the youth? 
BELISA. Deny it? No! 
TEODORA. You dare confess it, then? 
BELISA. Be sure, I dare. You saw him 
help me; 
And would you have me fail to thank 
him for it? 
TEODORA. Go to! Come home! Come home! 


(Translated by George Ticknor in his 
History of Spanish Literature.) 


FROM LOPE’S PEN 
SONNET ON A SONNET 


To write a sonnet doth Juana press me, 
I’ve never found me in such stress and pain; 
A sonnet numbers fourteen lines ’tis plain, 
And three are gone ere I can say, God bless me! 
I thought that spinning rhymes might sore oppress me, 
Yet here I’m midway in the last quatrain; 
And, if the foremost tercet I can gain, 
The quatrains need not any more distress me. 


To the first tercet I have got at last, 
And travel through it with such right good-will, 
That with this line I’ve finished it, I ween. 

I’m in the second now, and see how fast 
The thirteenth line comes tripping from my quill — 
Hurrah, ’tis done! Count if there be fourteen! 


Translated by Gibson from Lope de Vega’s Niiia de plata 
(The Silver Girl). In Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 


TOMORROW 


Lord, what am I, that, with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, — that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

O, strange delusion, that I did not greet 

Thy blest approach! and, O, to heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet! 
How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

‘Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee!’ 
And, O, how often to that voice of sorrow, 
‘Tomorrow we will open,’ I replied! 

And when the morrow came, I answered still, 


‘To-morrow.’ 
Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
LOVE SONG 
Let no one say that there is need To write, to sigh, and to converse, 
Of time for love to grow; For years to play the fool; 
Ah no! the love that kills indeed ’Tis to put passion out to nurse, 
Dispatches at a blow. And send one’s heart to school. 
The spark which but by slow degrees Love, all at once should from the earth 
Is nursed into a flame, Start up full grown and tall; 
Is habit, friendship, what you please; If not an Adam at his birth, 
But Love is not its name. He is no Love at all. 


For love to be completely true, 
. Translated by Lord Holland from Lope 
Its death at sight should deal, de Vega’s Marques de las Navas. Jn Hol- 
Should be the first one ever knew, land’s Some Account of the Life and 
In short, be that I feel. Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio. 
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eral Maximilian, followed 
by Rudolph II, brings on 
counter-reformation and 
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1576— Hans Sachs dies, 
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the Meistersingers 
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dies in Munich 
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Years’ War 

1638 — Galileo publishes 
in Netherlands a book on 
astronomy he could not 
publish in Italy 

















Spanish ‘Theatre Then and Now 


MILDRED ADAMS 


7 DE VEGA CARPIO is said to have written 1500 to 1800 plays, of 
which a third are still known. For sheer output alone he would 
merit the names applied by his contemporaries of Phoenix, and 
Prodigy of Nature. To our eyes he seems, in the phrase which Sach- 
everell Sitwell applies to the princes of that day, like the survivor of 
“some race of huge extinct animals’. We find it as difficult to under- 
stand him and his extraordinary genius, his extravagance of beauty 
and cruelty, his passion for the church, the stage, the auto da fé, as 
to understand the daily life of a dinosaur. All we can do is to record 
and accept the fact that he was, in the fullest sense of the word, the 
creator of the Spanish theatre. 

He began writing verse at four and plays at twelve, but his real 
theatrical career covered about f0 years, from 1585 when his first 
play was produced, to 1635 when he died. It was a period of prodigies. 
Spain was queen of the world and mistress of the seas, with an empire 
which sprawled half across Europe and over the ocean to the new and 
fabulous domain of the Indies. In the eyes of Spain, England was a 
mere upstart, France had yet to make good any claim to cultural 
pretensions. It was Spain which was in the full bloom of literary, 
artistic, and military greatness. 

Gold of the Incas, silver from the mines of Montezuma poured into 
her port of Seville. El Greco in Toledo was furiously putting on canvas 
saints and cardinals and noblemen. Velazquez in Madrid was painting 
kings and queens ‘and bad ambiguous dwarves’. Cervantes was 
writing the foremost novel in the world. Philip II was laying plans to 
chastise impertinent England with the biggest fleet ever assembled, a 
Behemoth to crush the gadfly Drake. And Lope would desert the 
theatre to go with the galleons, wadding his gun as he went with 
verses written to his then lady love, and that too was a marvel. 

The theatre he left to go with the galleons, the theatre he found 
welcoming him when he came home, was a thing of enormous but 
unorganized vitality. Its playwriting was just emerging from the im- 
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provisation stage familiar in the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte. Work- 
ing with a pre-arranged plot and familiar material, the actual lines of 
the play were largely in the hands of the actors, strolling players who 
set up their trestles and boards in inn yards and town plazas. 

Lope de Vega took the materials of theatre as he found them — 
verse for the clothing of it, the three acts that Virues had invented 
but not made standard, the loosely strung incidents, the stock charac- 
ters —and transmuted them into drama that set the form and content 
of the Spanish stage for three centuries. He enlarged the narrow 
framework of it, introducing everything that could afford dramatic 
stuff — mythology, the lives of the saints, Spanish history, legends, 
current events, the daily life of Spain from the court to the village. He 
took the strolling players, the ‘four trestles, four boards, two actors 
and a passion’ of the inn yards, and under the compulsion of his 
genius strolling players were transformed into acting companies. Two 
permanent theatres existed in Madrid when he began writing, evolved 
from the shifting arrangements of the earlier age. When he died there 
were twenty licensed companies. Most important of all, perhaps, in 
the light of the long history of the stage, is the fact that he took the 
theatre of the people, the inn yard, the corral, and worked with it so 
well that it became the diversion of kings and the delight of the 
wealthy merchant class. He found it local, he left it universal. 

To examine these achievements in detail is to open a chapter in 
dramatic history quite as fascinating as that which was being written 
at about the same time in England. Lope was a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, living to a riper old age and having a much vaster body 
of work to his credit. 

To say that he actually wrote 1500 to 1800 dramas is to repeat the 
testimony of a friend, which at this late day can be neither proved nor 
disproved. But the body of his work which can be verified is enough to 
make the most industrious of Broadway playwrights look lazy. Ren- 
nert states confidently that two-thirds of it has been lost. In 1909 he 
checked 673 titles, and wrote that ‘the total of Lope de Vega’s known 
repertory (in print or in manuscript)’ was 458. 

Of these there are perhaps ten whose names are familiar and whose 
substance, cut as Shakespeare is cut for the less patient audiences of 
this later day, is given in Madrid year after year. This season, in cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of Lope’s death, an unusually large num- 
ber of plays were presented, comprising most of the well-known ones 
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and some others which are less often seen. The list includes Peribanez 
y el comendador de Ocaha (Peribanez and the Commander of Ocana), 
El caballero de Olmedo (The Knight of Olmedo), Fuente Ovejuna (which 
is the name of a town), La corona merecida (The Crown Well Won), 
El maestro de danza (The Dancing Master), La selva sin amor (The 
Wood Without Love), El villano en su rincon (The Rustic at Home), 
and San Isidro labrador (San Isidro the Workman). Add to that E/ 
perro del hortelano (The Gardener's Dog) and La dama boba (The 
Foolish Lady), and you have a fair cross-section of his secular drama. 

It was, and is today, a literary theatre in the sense that over and 
above plot, incident, character, was the literary quality of the poetic 
fabric that clothed it. Lope’s genius, like Shakespeare’s, flowed nat- 
urally in verse. It was a normal expression of the Spain of that day, 
and still is, so that one still finds poetic drama being written in Spain 
and accepted without question as part of current production. 

Of itself it moved, and still moves, an audience. Against the bare 
simplicity of those early stages it painted the scene, told the story, 
and in many instances provided the music. J. B. Trend, the English 
hispanist, describes its effect in this late day. ‘What thrills the au- 
dience in every part of the house in a play by Lope de Vega’, he says, 
‘is the sheer lyrical force of the thing. The queer, short lines have a 
cumulative effect like music. The trochaic, eight-syllable lines which 
are the basis of Spanish dramatic metre lend themselves to extraordi- 
nary varieties of rhythm and cadence; the rhymes are woven into 
intricate but perfectly recognizable patterns as the situation demands 
it. The thrill from hearing the great lyrical passages of E/ castigo sin 
venganza, when it was revived in 1919, was only comparable with the 
excitement produced long ago on an inexperienced opera-goer by 
Tristan und Isolde conducted by Richard Strauss.’ 

With all its lyrical force the stage of Lope de Vega still had about 
it a good deal of the extemporaneous and the improvised that are so 
important in all forms of Spanish artistic life. Neither the plays nor 
the productions were in any sense the polished result of long weeks of 
effort. Rennert comments that just as Shakespeare never troubled 
himself about the fate of his plays once they were in print, so ‘Lope’s 
achievement in the drama was too stupendously vast to receive much 
pruning or revision at his hands.’ ‘Neither poet’, he goes on to say, 
“seems to have been mindful of the glory he had reaped in the field 
of the drama, while each took a peculiar pride in his other poetical 
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compositions. Shakespeare polished the verses of his Venus and Adonis 
and his Rape of Lucrece, and Lope laid the last file on his epics and 
sonnets, while both strangely neglected those works which have since 
been the delight of mankind.’ 

The plays were given in theatres which had only recently become 
anchored to one place. When Lope was a child there were no perma- 
nent theatres, but, on the testimony of no less an authority than 
Cervantes himself, ‘all the properties of a theatrical manager were 
contained in a sack and consisted of four white pelices trimmed with 
gilded leather, and four beards and wigs, with four staffs, more or less. 
The plays were colloquies or eclogues between two or three shepherds 
and a shepherdess. They were set off by two or three entremeses, 
either that of the Negress, the Ruffian, the Fool, or the Biscayan, for 
these four characters and many others the said Lope [this was an 
earlier Lope, named de Rueda] acted with the greatest skill and 
propriety that one can imagine. At that time there were no ¢ramoyas 
(theatrical machinery) nor challenges of Moors or Christians either 
afoot or on horse. There were no figures which arose or seemed to 
arise from the centre of the earth through the hollow of the stage, 
which at that time consisted of four benches arranged in a square, 
with four or five boards upon them, raised about four spans from the 
ground, nor did clouds with angels or souls descend from the skies. The 
furnishings of the stage were an old woolen blanket drawn by two 
cords from one side to the other, which formed what is called a dress- 
ing-room (vestuario) behind which were the musicians singing some 
old ballad without the accompaniment of a guitar.’ 

But when Lope de Vega grew up he found, as Shakespeare did, two 
new theatres ready made and waiting for his hand. Popular theatres, 
both of them, looking still sketchy to modern eyes, yet each had a 
fixed stage and seats for at least some of the audience. They were 
the Corral de la Cruz (1579) and the Corral del Principe (1582). 

The manner of their coming into existence was similar to that which 
occurred in other countries. The hospitals of that day were run by 
brotherhoods (Cofradias) which, in order to support them, had ob- 
tained royal permission to lease land for all performances given by 
strolling players. In time they found it more practical to establish a 
fixed place, with certain permanent equipment, so the Cofradia de la 
Sagrada Pasién built the stage and encircling seats, and has come 
down in history as the maker of the first permanent theatre in Spain. 
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By coincidence or correspondence a French brotherhood of the same 
name (Confrérie de la Passion) performed the same service for the 
strolling players of France. The brotherhoods still exist in Spain, and 
the most famous ones are those which stage the great Holy Week 
processions in Seville. 

The corrals in which Lope’s first plays came to life were no more 
than courtyards with stages built at one end. The houses standing 
about the corral and hemming it in were usually rented or bought by 
the Cofradia that managed it. Their windows, being provided with 
iron railings, became boxes, and if they were shy of windows, more 
were cut through. Once in a while a house owner would refuse to rent 
or sell to the hospital, but if he looked at plays from his windows he 
had to pay for the pleasure. A row of raised seats ran around the 
courtyard, and in front of the stage was a row of benches. The rest of 
the patio was open, like the English pit or yard, for people to stand in. 
At the opposite end from the stage was the gallery set apart for women 
and called significantly cazuela, which may be translated ‘stewpan’. 
A roof covered the stage and the sides of the patio, but the centre had 
only an awning to keep off the sun, and the records contain many 
notations of ‘no performance today on account of rain’. 

The furnishings of the stage consisted in large part of the same 
sets of curtains that had belonged to strolling players. Many of Lope’s 
comedias required no scenery except a balcony that ran across the 
back of a stage, or a window, and there are ample indications in the 
plays themselves that much of the setting was done by the imagina- 
tions of the spectators springing to the words of the poet. In Los 
embustes de Fabia, for instance, Aurelio, speaking in what has been 
understood to be his mistress’ bedroom, says suddenly: ‘Here is the 
palace and there Nero, our Emperor, appears, for the poet has per- 
mitted this expedient to be employed, since, if the Emperor should not 
enter now, the narrative would be so vague that no one could under- 
stand it.’ 

Professor Hugo Rennert examined some 300 Lope plays to see 
what in the way of props and scenery they called for. Here is his list: 
apariencias (sometimes in the form of tableaux and sometimes stage 
machinery), a wall or town at the back of the stage, window, trees, 
mountain, rocks, cave, garden, castle, village scene, canopy, throne, 
shrine, boat, table, tent, horses, painted scenes, hangings, gallery, 
trap door, passage from pit to stage, and dressing room. It is not much 
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A MODERN BULLFIGHT IN SEPULVEDA 


The corral in a Spanish town of the present day recalls the early uses to 
which these enclosures were put. Over three hundred years later the squares 
are still used for shows and drama as they were when Lope was growing up 
into a prolific genius. The bordering fences are crowded with spectators and 
the windows and balconies, as always, give the more favored ones a superior 
view of the exciting entertainment. The photograph is from a picture-book 
of Spain, La Espana incégnita, by Kurt Hielscher (Espasa-Calpe, S. A.). 
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The elaborate theatrical decoration that the play s of Lope and his dramatist- 
contemporaries received when they were given in the court of the King con- 
trasts vividly with the bare necessities prov ided by the stages of the ordinary 
city theatres. This is a rare example of a decoration, designed by Francisco 
Rizi, for a comedia as produced in the sala de comedias of Philip IV’s palace. 
From Dibujos originales de maestros espanoles, by A. L. Mayer. 
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for three hundred plays to demand, especially if, as seems to have 
been the case in many instances, there is more than a suspicion that 
said mountain, etc., existed chiefly in the eye of the beholder. 

Of the people who played in these simple settings whole volumes 
remain to be written. The importance of the players in that period is 
indicated by the extraordinary fact that the names of more than 2000 
actors and actresses have come down to us. Indeed it was, up to the 
time of Lope and his contemporaries Tirso and Calderon, essentially 
an actor’s theatre that Spain enjoyed. 

Of the quality of their playing it is of course difficult to judge at 
this late day, but Lope’s comment on one of the acting companies 
speaks across the centuries: ‘The company of Vallejo is like some 
faces — not a perfect feature in it but because of the harmony with 
which they are united the face is beautiful. The skill of the man in 
theatric matters is unsurpassed — for a fortnight he has kept on the 
boards two comedias of mine which are perhaps thirty years old.’ 

The best of the individual actors was Damian Arias de Pefafiel. 
Of him a contemporary, writing in Latin, says: ‘Arias possesses a 
clear, pure voice, a tenacious memory, and vivacious manner, ard in 
whatever he said it seemed that the Graces were revealed in every 
movement of his tongue and Apollo in every gesture. The most famous 
orators came to hear him in order to acquire perfection of diction and 
gesture. At Madrid one day Arias came upon the stage reading a let- 
ter; for a long time he held the audience in suspense; he was filled with 
emotion at every line, and finally, aroused with fury, he tore the letter 
to shreds and began to declaim his lines with great vehemence, and 
though he was praised by all, he won greater admiration on that day 
by his action than by his speech.’ 

Among the actresses several were of almost equal fame. One thinks 
of Jusepa Vaca, for whom Lope wrote the comedia Las almenas de 
toro, of Maria Calderon, the favorite of Philip IV and mother of his 
son Don Juan of Austria, of Maria de Riquelme who was as good as 
she was beautiful and talented. ‘She possessed great beauty,’ says a 
contemporary, ‘and was of so lively an imagination that, to the as- 
tonishment of all, she could entirely change the color of her coun- 
tenance while speaking. At the narration of some happy incident her 
face was suffused with a rosy tint, but if an unfortunate circumstance 
intervened she suddenly became deathly pale; and in this she was 
alone and inimitable.’ 
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The people who came to see this stage and these actors and ac- 
tresses included all Madrid. Plays began at two in the afternoon, and 
in order to get a good seat it was necessary to arrive a good deal earlier. 
Women of good family went masked, and sat in boxes whose curtains 
were half drawn against the stares of the mob, but the sturdier ones 
who sat in the cazue/a had a much more boisterous time. It cost one 
real to enter, and four more for a seat. Gallants strolled about the 
house, wandered behind the scenes to watch their favorite actresses 
dress, paid courtesy calls from box to box, or amused themselves ex- 
changing wise cracks with the women in the cazuela, who ‘say so 
many witty things that one almost dies of laughter, for their vivacity 
is not restrained by good breeding.’ Sellers of sweetmeats called their 
wares from the floor. The men who stood in the pit, the mosqueteros, 
were the true critics — ‘the finest comedy in the world . . . is often 
approved or hissed according to the caprice of some wretch.’ 

These were the theatres that the people went to. There was, how- 
ever, another and much more gorgeous stage for which Lope also 
wrote plays. Of the three Philips whose reigns he knew, the last, 
Philip IV, was passionately addicted to the theatre. As a child he had 
himself acted in royal festivals and his interest in them carried through 
maturity. Rennert comments wryly that ‘his inordinate weakness for 
comediantas played no less a part than his admiration for comedias’ 
and notes that in spite of his reputation for generosity his only gift to 
the greatest of Spanish dramatists was a pension of 250 ducats a year 
granted to Lope de Vega shortly before his death. 

However, the king did build theatres and have plays staged, first 
in the royal apartments of his young queen in Madrid, then in the 
royal gardens of Aranjuez, which is a summer palace some thirty 
miles south, and then in the new royal residence called the Buen 
Retiro, whose grounds are now a city park. 

Lope himself describes the settings provided for one of his own 
comedias, La selva sin amor, which was played in 1629 before the 
whole royal family, and is one of those which Madrid has revived to do 
him honor this year. Music had been written specially for it, and the 
Florentine, Cosme Lotti, had come from Italy to paint its settings. 
Lope says: ‘The first view of the stage when the curtain that concealed 
it was run back, was a sea in perspective which showed the eyes (so 
much can art do) many leagues of water stretching away to the op- 
posite shore, in whose port one saw the city and the lighthouse, to- 
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MARIA GUERRERO 


A leading actress of Spain until her death in 1928, Maria Guerrero was 
director and star of the Teatro Espafiol which existed, as one critic said, 
only through the will of this valiant woman of incontestable talent, of ine 
heart and mind. Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida painted her in 1897 in the title 
role of Lope de Vega’s La dama boba, a play which made up a part of the 
program in which Madame Guerrero and her illustrious contemporary, Sarah 
Bernhardt, participated in the Teatro Espafiol in 1895. The Spanish actress 
played La dama boba, Bernhardt enacted Fean Marie, and finally the two 
united to give in French the last scene from Octave Feuillet’s Sphinx. 








Prensa Grafica 





FUENTE OVEJUNA, BY LOPE DE VEGA 

The places and people that Lope knew, as well as the ideas current in his 
generation, formed the themes of many of his plays. Fuente Ovejuna was one 
that he built around the town of that name. It was revived — as certain 
Lope plays are continually — by the Teatro Espafiol in Madrid last May. 
Margarita Xirgu is the actress and Enrique Borras is next to her. 
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gether with certain ships which fired salvos at the castles. 

‘One also saw fishes which floated with the movement of the waves, 
as restless as if they were real, the whole thing done in artificial light. 
No one of those lights could be seen, but it took more than 300 to 
create that make-believe day. Here Venus in a cart drawn by two 
swans talked with Love, her son, floating at the top of the machine. 

‘For the shepherd’s scene this maritime theatre disappeared, and 
great as was this movement no one saw it. The sea became a meadow, 
representing the bank of the Manzanares with its bridge over which 
passed in perspective whatever things, of those that come from and go 
to the city, could be imitated. Likewise one saw the Casa de Campo 
and the Palace and whatever else was visible from that vantage point. 
The descent of the gods and the other transformations called forth 
more comment than did the Eclogue which, though it was the soul of 
the piece, yet such was the beauty of that body that ears surrendered 
to eyes.’ 

That was Madrid and its theatre in the last half of the sixteenth 
and the first of the seventeenth centuries, when Spain set fashions for 
the world. Nowadays the glory has fallen from the country. The 
western continent which poured gold into her coffers and provided 
Lope with themes for some of his comedias has seceded from her. Her 
colonies, which stripped her of living men and in their places sent 
dead treasure, are independent countries that now pay her homage 
only in words. Her king has abdicated, her power is gone, and her 
place is that of a beloved, if disorderly, antiquary’s shop. But her 
theatre still goes on, and still is popular with her people. 

It is Lope’s theatre now, just as it was in 1635. He took the raw 
materials of it and fashioned it into something so deft and sure, so 
popular, so fired with genius, that the mold still serves for lesser imi- 
tations of his works today. Indeed the trouble with the modern Span- 
ish theatre, the reason earnest students speak so hopefully of experi- 
ments and so sorrowfully of the main body of it, is that it cannot get 
away from the fabric which Lope and his contemporaries created. 

The changes that have come to it since the great dramatist laid 
down his pen are mostly in externals. The physical plant has improved 
— the difference between the Corral del Principe of Lope’s day and the 
Teatro Espafiol when the Republic gets through refurbishing it will 
be as great as the difference between the Globe in London and one of 
Broadway’s favorites. There have been changes in style, in theme, in 
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type of treatment, in accordance with the changing spirit of the times. 
But the essential character and characteristics that Lope established 
have persisted so firmly that they almost nullify the passage of time. 
It is very much easier to understand the modern Spanish theatre in 
terms of that of the sixteenth century than to compare it with its 
contemporaries in other countries. 

Take, for instance, the state of mind of an American spending the 
winter in Madrid and going to all the new plays. If he does not damn 
them outright, saying flatly that there is no modern Spanish theatre 
worth the name, he will bubble over with specific grievances. That 
(1) the themes are old and thin; (2) the playing is either of the old- 
fashioned operatic type, or nothing more than walking on; (3) the 
plays are too theatrical, too full of long speeches, too given to oratory 
and bombast; (4) the producers seem to have no sense of the enormous 
strides that have been made in stage design in the rest of the world, 
they don’t seem to care what scenery there is on the stage, nor how 
unconvincing. Add to that the fact that playwrights are still amaz- 
ingly productive, runs are short and the theatre demands a lot of 
plays (the twenty-odd legitimate theatres of Madrid used 168 plays in 
a recent season), there is not much money in the business, actors are 
still badly paid, and as apt to get trustingly stranded on the road now 
as they were when the road stopped at the edges of the Peninsula. It 
is still the theatre of Lope de Vega. 

There are, however, healthy signs that the theatre of Lope de Vega 
may cease to be the dead hand strangling new growth and become the 
inspiration for further development which is long overdue. There is 
the attitude of the young, and there are certain definite manifesta- 
tions, like the work of the University Theatre with its traveling com- 
pany and stage going about the Peninsula under the name of La 
Barraca, like the new Teatro Escuela del Arte (Theatre School of Art) 
which the great producer Cipriano Rivas Cherif is furthering. 

The young revere Lope, but they do not hesitate to take liberties 
with him; La Barraca played him two ways, in the traditional six- 
teenth century fashion, and in modern dress against stylized settings. 
To them he is inspiration, but not the last word. They would rather 
take what they like of him and enjoy him than put him in a glass case 
and bow down before his preserved image. And remembering Lope, 
there is every reason to believe that he too would have preferred that. 
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Lope de Vega 
and the Mexican, 


Ruiz de Alarcon 





XAVIER VILLAURRUTIA a 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén 
O* important exception confirms the rule that Lope de Vega has 
had no influence on Mexican literature. Géngora awakens in 
Mexican poetry a visible though not very deep memory, based on the 
novelty of his vocabulary, the richness of his images and his com- 
pletely baroque ornamentation. But the influence of Lope is felt only 
in the dramatic work of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Mexican creator of 
polite comedies who was, at the beginning of his career, a faithful 
disciple of Lope de Vega. 

Student in Salamanca, poet in Seville, and literary man in Mexico, 
Ruiz de Alarcén took the comedies of de Vega as models for his first 
secret efforts. For a long time, he fed on the desire to meet Lope and to 
listen to him. Nor was it only in his early days that he followed Lope 
like a satellite; he continued studying the secrets of his dramatic 
construction with the sharpest critical sense. Alarcén’s first comedies, 
El semejante a sit mismo, El desdichado en fingir and La Cueva de 
Salamanca, bear the stamp of this influence. 

Fernandez Guerra, the biographer of Alarcén, says that in 1619 
Lope de Vega and the Mexican writer broke off the polite friendship 
that had lasted eight years. The truth is that this friendship was never 
close, and Alarcén drew away from Lope in favor of Tirso de Molina. 

Alarcén was born in Mexico City, and twenty years of Mexican 
life, with six more after his first trip to Spain, gave to his work a 
flavor and style that the last twenty-four years of his life in the 
Peninsula could not modify, beyond a slight color and a superficial 
impress. Like a discreet Mexican, Alarcén wrote little and published 
less. But since Lope de Vega was, at the time in which Alarcén wrote, 
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master, idol, and miracle-maker, the Mexican took up his early ap- 
prenticeship in the same workshop and employed the tools of which 
Lope de Vega was already a master. The true mastery of Alarcén, 
however, came later when, sure of his means, conscious of his limita- 
tions and following his own bent, he took leave of de Vega and went in 
search of his own road. 

The sublime and purely poetical air of Lope de Vega was one in 
which Alarcén could not breathe. An excellent self-critic, he realized 
that he could hardly compete with de Vega in that field. Against the 
poetical spirit he opposed his own peculiar talent for the observation 
of the secrets of the soul — a moral sense. 

Lope de Vega, once Ruiz de Alarcén’s friend, ended by becoming 
his enemy. He was as jealous of the muses as he was of women and 
Alarcén irritated him. A sign of this jealousy can be found in the 
epigrams which he repeats, with slight variations, in the form of 
allusions to the deformities of the hunchbacked Alarcén, whom he 
calls the ‘frog poet’, on account of his crooked body and his noisy 
style. It can also be found in the direct action which Lope de Vega and 
Mira de Amescua, his friend and fellow-writer, took to put an end to 
Alarcén’s comedy, The Anti-Christ, by means of stink-bombs. The 
Mexican, in turn, answered Lope de Vega with veiled allusions through 
the mouths of various characters in his comedies. 

Nevertheless, de Vega, at the height of his fame, in his full bril- 
liance and at the age of sixty-seven, reviewing all the Spanish litera- 
ture of his age, dedicated to Ruiz de Alarcén this eulogy in the Laurel 
of Apollo: 

En Mexico la fama 
que como el sol descubre cuanto mira 
a Don Juan de Alarcén hallo, que aspira 
con dulce ingenio a la divina rama, 
la maxima cumplida 
de lo que puede la virtud unida. 

Lope de Vega’s influence on the Mexican dramatist has two as- 
pects. The first and most direct came when Ruiz de Alarcén followed 
the great patterns which Lope de Vega laid down for the Spanish 
theatre — the influence of a famous master on an attentive disciple. 
The second, more revealing and more profound, can be observed in the 
change which came over Alarcén when he began his protest against the 
theatre of de Vega, thanks to which he succeeded in expressing his own 
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SPAIN IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


temperament, his sense of life and his wise morality. This aspect, not 
less but more to be treasured — since it caused Ruiz de Alarcén to 
dive into the secret seas of his own personality and bring his true 
talents to the surface — is an example of what one might call in- 
fluence by reaction. 

For this reason, although clearly the influence of Lope de Vega on 
the Mexican theatre is, by and large, negligible, it is good fortune that 
the best Mexican dramatist felt it in so exceptional a way. 





SPANISH DRAMA IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


T HAS never been sufficiently emphasized that the period of the entrada of Spain in 
I the territory of what is now the United States was also the period of Spain’s distin- 
guished flowering in the drama. All the time that exploration and settlement was being 
made north of the Rio Grande, Lope de Rueda, Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Calderon 
were producing their scores of comedias, autos, pasos and entermeses, and the inter- 
est in the writing of drama was such that the king and the common man equally par- 
ticipated in it. . . . And this was an interest which traveled with the Conquistadores 
into New Spain, so that the first company of settlers who ventured there, sat down on 
the banks of the Rio Grande when they reached it, nothing daunted by their incredible 
sea voyage and the additional four months on horseback, and performed a play of 
their progress written by one Captain Farfan, good-naturedly spoofing their ad- 
venture. It is always one of the thrilling expectations of searchers of records of that 
time, that one may yet come on a copy of that earliest American drama. 

As for the second dramatic production of New Mexico, we did come upon the 
manuscript no longer than half a dozen years ago not ten miles from the place in 
which it was first produced Fuly 10, 1598, in the plaza at San Fuan Pueblo, while 
the Indians sat stolidly on the housetops, not being yet certain that the horses from 
whose backs the lines were spoken, would not eat them. This was in celebration of the 
founding of the capital of the new province, under Oftate. The play in question was a 
drama of the Moors and the Christians, performed entirely on horseback, which seems 
to have followed the Spanish army around the world. I have traced it at Havana de 
Cuba, at British Guiana, in the Philippines, in California, and any number of ver- 
sions of it in Mexico. But tn all these the purest version appears to be that one which is 
still performed occasionally on Holy Cross Day in the vicinity of San Fuan, where it 
is still done on horseback, with the traditional business. In Mexico, owing to the 
prejudice against allowing a free use of horses to the natives, it degenerated intoa 
dance, with sword play and music. But at Alcade and Santa Cruz, New Mexico, 
although the text has been corrupted by being handed down these three hundred and 
thirty-odd years largely by word of mouth and occasional transcriptions by unlettered 
hands, it is still possible to make out a tolerable version of the dialogue, and the busi- 
ness appears scarcely to have suffered at all. 

Who composed the drama of Los Moros y los Cristianos there is no knowing. 
Cervantes, in his account of the Teatro de Corrales, explicitly stated that in his youth 
there were no plays of the Moors and the Christians to give zest to their remembered 
performances, which would put the writing of this one at least as late as the 70's or 
0's of fifteen hundred. 

—from ‘Folk Plays of the Southwest’, by MARY AUSTIN. THEATRE ARTS, August 1933. 
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Critical Estimates 


Lope’s Appraisal: 300 Years After 


LOPE’S GLORY 


From Lope de Vega and the Spanish 
Drama, by Fames Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


OPE DE VeGa’s glory had been won by 
| scattering all sterile dogmas to the 
winds. He was not to be tied down to such 
an absolute division of styles and manners 
as had hitherto obtained. He put an end 
to the simple classification of plays as 
tragedies and farces: he conceived the 
comedia which fused the most diverse 
elements into one spacious whole, and by 
this invention he was enabled to represent 
his age, to enthral his public, and to 
develop his own amazing powers. He 
wrought to such purpose that the path 
which he cut out for himself, and by him- 
self, became the main road. He pictured 
contemporary modes and humours with 
unflagging vivacity and unshrinking truth. 
He opened up the treasures of historic 
legend, transforming indistinct types and 
hard automata into living beings, all 
touched with something of his own 
urbanity. He created character, he en- 
chanted with his transcripts of emotion 
and passion, he excelled in fancy, in in- 
genuity, and in the chivalrous courtesy 
which led him to make his heroines the 
most delightful in the world. In the Fama 
postuma, Montalvan tells us that Lope 
would never suffer anyone to speak de- 

recatingly of women, and we should 
end guessed as much from the evidence 
of his plays. And, in addition to all this, he 
captivated by the brilliance of his treat- 
ment. There is nothing in the methods of 
his successors which amounts to a new 
departure. Calderon himself does not at- 
tempt to rival his master’s constant 
wealth of metrical design; a design so 
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elaborate in ornamentation that, as 
Chorley has said, ‘One knows not which 
to admire most — the taste of a populace 
which this fine workmanship was made to 
please, or the mastery of invention and 
language required to produce it with such 
ease and abundance.’ Nowhere is there a 
trace of effort, and, if we regard Lope’s 
work as a whole, we shall marvel at its 
high level of excellence. 


LOPE AND CALDERON 


From The Life of Lope de Vega, by 
Hugo Albert Rennert. 

OPE was, in more respects than one, a 
ba much greater poet than Calderon. 
In grandeur of theological conception and 
metaphysical subtlety, Calderon, the poet 
of Catholicism par excellence, is superior 
to any dramatic poet of his age. Yet Lope 
far surpasses Calderon in fertility of in- 
vention, in breadth of grasp and in sim- 
plicity and clearness of expression, for the 
culteranismo that so often mars the verse 
of Calderon, is rare in Lope. Moreover — 
and the point is capital — Lope is in- 
finitely the superior in depicting character, 
as well as in vivacity and persuasiveness 
of dialogue, which he handles with an 
easy grace and dexterity unequalled by 
any other Spanish dramatist. Again 
Calderon is distinctly inferior to Lope in 
his feminine types. In the former we miss 
the delicacy and charm—the noble 
tenderness, the gracious sincerity, the ir- 
resistible appeal — of Lope’s enchanting 
heroines. The perennial freshness, the 
pulsation of emotion that vitalizes the 
theatre of Lope, is wanting in the cold, 
conventional, artificial world of his suc- 
cessor, in which the personages are fre- 
quently exaggerated to such a degree that 
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EL GRAN TEATRO DEL MUNDO, BY CALDERON 


The auto of D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca, Lope de Vega’s contemporary 
and successor, as it was played recently at a festival in Granada. Manuel de 
Falla, the noted composer, directed, assisted by Federico Garcia Lorca, 
making no attempt to follow the ancient form but intentionally modernizing 
and stylizing the production. 





























they cease to be human. Here is the secret 
of Lope’s greatness — his simplicity and 
truth to nature. In this quality he stands 
quite alone, and is not even approached 
by any of his fellow writers for the stage. 
Where Lope gives us individual men and 
women, his follower gives us mere 
types. ... 

The master wrote for the embodied 
Spanish nation; the disciple for the few — 
for the King and the courtiers. The un- 
shackled freedom of social commerce, the 
every-day life of the people which Lope 
rendered with such vigour and such con- 
summate mastery, gave place to the frigid 
atmosphere, the stilted manners of the 
Court. Lope meant his comedias, as he 
distinctly says, not to be read, but to be 
acted. He composed with a confident, 
breathless speed, often scattering his 
jewels with a spendthrift’s prodigality; 
the musical verses tripped from his pen 
without effort and, to all seeming, spon- 
taneously. In Calderon’s dramas, on the 
other hand, we discern the conscious effort 
of the frugal craftsman with no abundant 
resources in reserve. Lope was the poet of 
the people: Calderon the poet of the 
palace. 


LOPE’S VAST GENIUS 


From The Dramatic Art of Lope de 
Vega, by Rudolph Schevill. 


O FACT stands out so clearly after a 
N prolonged reading of his plays as 
this, that it is impossible to find any 
pigeonhole into which his vast genius can 
be compressed. The spirit of his art has a 
thousand windows and permits the reader 
to look upon a wide range of human ac- 
tivities; it shows a comprehension of all 
that goes on in the hearts and brains of 
men, of which romantic dramatists and 
even Calderon had an inadequate con- 
ception. His gift of invention was so 
enormously taxed that it had to make 
concessions to literary and academic 
traditions in certain elements of his plot 
material which do not represent profound 


CRITICAL ESTIMATES 


aspects of human life; therefore critics 
have singled out these external traits and 
branded them as signs of the romantic 
drama. The fact is that Lope has romantic 
features as he has characteristics of every 
school, if one choose to search them out, 
but more light is thrown upon his art if 
they are considered only from the point 
of view of his own day and treated as ac- 
cepted elements of an inheritance which 
he received in common with the whole 
Renaissance. 


LOPE AND THE THEATRE 


From History of Spanish Literature, by 
George Ticknor. 


oPpE well understood how to win the 
| # general favor, and how to build up 
and strengthen his fortunate position as 
the leading dramatic poet of his time. 
The ancient foundations of the theatre, as 
far as any existed when he appeared, were 
little disturbed by him. He carried on the 
drama, he says, as he found it; not ventur- 
ing to observe the rules of art, because, if 
he had done so, the public never would 
have listened to him. The elements that 
were floating about, crude and unsettled, 
he used freely; but only so far as they 
suited his general purpose. The division 
into three acts, known so little that he 
attributed it to Virues, though it was 
made much earlier; the ballad-measure, 
which had been timidly used by Tarraga 
and two or three others, but relied upon 
by nobody; the intriguing story, and the 
amusing underplot, of which the slight 
traces that existed in Torres Naharro 
had been long forgotten — all these he 
seized with the instinct of genius, and 
formed from them, and from the abundant 
and rich inventions of his own overflowing 
fancy, a drama which, as a whole, was 
unlike anything that had preceded it, and 
yet was so truly national and rested so 
faithfully on tradition, that it was never 
afterwards disturbed, till the whole litera- 
ture, of which it was so brilliant a part, 
was swept away with it. 
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Types of Lope’s Plays 


This chart gives examples of each type of the 
plays written by Lope de Vega, ee the 
system of classification made by Menén 

Pelayo and quoted in Literatura dramédtica 
de Espafta, by Angel Valbuena; Barcelona: 1930. 


AUTOS 


THE NATIVITY 


THE SACRAMENT 


COMEDIAS 


OF SAINTS 


PASTORAL 


MYTHOLOGICAL 


OF ANCIENT 
AND FOREIGN 
HISTORY 


OF SPANISH 

HISTORY 

AND LEGEND 
UP TO THE 
XIII CENTURY 


XIV CENTURY 


XV CENTURY 


XVI AND EARLY 
XVII CENTURIES 


OF CAPE 
AND SWORD 
OF INTRIGUE 


OF CHARACTER 


NOVELISTIC 
DRAMATIC 
PHILOSOPHIC 
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dez 


El nacimiento de Cristo (The 
Birth of Christ) 


La siega (The Harvest), De los 
cantares (Of Songs), La locura 
por la honra (Mad for Honor), 
Las aventuras del Hombre (The 
Adventures of Man) 





La buena guarda (The Good 
Guard), La fianza satisfecha 
(The Bond Paid), Barlaam y 
Josafat (Barlaam and Josafat), 














Los fingido verdadero (The False 
True ) 

El verdadero amante (The True 
Lover) 


Insignia from Lope’s La Dorotea, 
Madrid, 1632. Courtesy of The 
Hispanic Society of America 


Adonis y Venus (Adonis and 
Venus), El marido mds firme — Orfeo (The Most Constant Husband — 
Orpheus), El Perseo (Perseus) 


Contra valor no hay desdicha (Against Valor There Is No Defeat), Roma 
abrasada (Rome Burned), La imperial de Otén (Otto’s Imperial), El rey sin 
reino (The King Without a Kingdom), El gran duque de Moscovia (The 
Grand Duke of Moscovy) 


Roman Spain: La amistad pagada (Friendship Paid For); Visigothic 

Spain: Comedia de Bamba (Comedy of Bamba); Reconquest: Los prados 

de Léon (Fields of Leon), Las famosas Asturianas (Famous Women of 

Asturias), Las mocedades de Bernardo del Carpio (The Boyhood of Bernardo 

del Carpio), El casamiento en la muerte (Marriage in Death), El conde Ferndén- 

Sonera) (Count Fernan-Gonzalez), El bastardo Mudarra (Mudarra, The 
astar 


Cycle of the King Don Pedro de Castilla: El rey don Pedro en Madrid 
(King Don Pedro in Madrid), Audiencias del rey don Pedro (Audiences of 
King Don Pedro), La nifia de plata (The Silver Girl), Los Ramirez de Arel- 
lano (The Family Ramirez of Arellano); Enrique III: Los novios de Horna- 
chuelos (The Lovers of Hornachuelos), Porfiar hasta morir (Striving Until 
Death), Peribatiez y el comendador de Ocafia ( Peribanez and the Commander 
of Ocana) 

El caballero de Olmedo (The Knight of Olmedo), Los comendadores de Cordoba 
(The Commanders of Cordoba), Fuente Ovejuna (Fuente Ovejuna), Los hechos 
de Garcilaso de la Vega y Moro Tarfe (Deeds of Garcilaso de la Vega and 
Moro Tarfe), El nuevo mundo descubierto por Cristébal Colén (The New 
World Discovered by Christopher Columbus) 


La serrana de la Vera (The Highland Woman of Vera), El aldegiiela (The 
Village), El alcalde de Zalamea (The Mayor of Zalamea) [source of Calde- 
ra El marqués de las Navas (The Marques of Navas) 

El acero de Madrid (Madrid Steel), El ansuelo de Fenisa (Fenisa’s Charm), 
Amar sin saber a quien (Loving Without Knowing Whom), La noche Tole- 
dana ( Night in Toledo) 

Las flores de Don Juan (The Flowers of Don Juan), La dama boba (The Foolish 
Lady), Los melindres de Belisa (The Pruderies of Belisa), Los milagros del 
desprecio (Miracles of Scorn) 


El castigo sin vengansa (Punishment Without Revenge) 
El villano en su rincon (The Rustic at Home) 























DRAMA IN SPAIN TODAY 


Standing and sitting around a bare platform stage, with one daring young 
man making traditional and lone use of a balcony, the people of Sesefia, a 
village in Toledo, are typical of the audiences that strolling players entertain 
throughout the country today. The actor and the not very ghostly spirit are 
playing, not a modern farce, but La cardtula, a play by [ ope de Rueda, the 
actor-dramatist who was Lope de Vega’s predecessor. From Missiones 
pedagégicas (Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes). 











Prensa Grafica 





Lope de Vega’s San Isidro labrador, dedicated to the patron saint of Madrid, 

was played by the Diaz-Arigas- Collado Company in the Teatro Espafol 
last May in a gala function organized by The Association of Dramatic 
Critics. E/ divino impaciente, based on the life of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
is a modern play by José Maria Peman of the same type as San /sidro, and 
one of the recent successes in the Spanish theatre. 


























The Pastrybaker 


From the Spanish of Lope de Vega 


TRANSLATED BY M. JAGENDORF 


Characters 


THE DOCTOR 
LORENZO | ,,. 
His S 

JUAN is Servants 
IGAZIO The Pastrybaker 
THE OFFICER 


scENE. 4 Room. A bench in the centre, 
@ stool on either side. 

THE DocTorR, 4 /ittle shriveled old man 
with pointed nose and tremendous goggles, 
comes tripping in. He is dressed in the 
clothes of the period and wears the long 
black gown indicating his profession. He 
claps his hands and in a high falsetto 
voice calls: 


poctor. Ho there Juan! Ho there Lo- 
renzo! (Pause. To one side.) Lorenzo! 
(To the other) Juan! Lazy riffraff! Two 
fellows in service and not one in sight 
when you need them for work. Lorenzo! 
Juan! (Trips up and down restlessly) I 
have been called to a patient! I must 
hurry! (With increasing insistence) Ho 
there, Lorenzo, Juan! Juan, Lorenzo! 
Listen! 

juan. (4 real lummox, enters slowly, one 
hand deep in his pocket and licking the 
other.) What’s the hurry now, master? 

poctor. (Taking hold of juan’s ear and 
yanking him downwards) Where do you 
keep yourself? I’ve cried myself hoarse 
calling you. 

juan. I only heard you shouting Lorenzo. 

poctor. (Making a tremendous effort to act 
severe) Where were you? 

juan. I was filing the bills you gave me. 

poctor. And where is Lorenzo? 

juan. You sent him for brandy. 

Doctor. This morning! 


juan. (Insolently) Yes and he hasn’t re- 
turned yet. 

(At that moment LORENZO enters. He is 
emaciated, scrawny, but lively.) 

LORENZO. May the devil swallow that 
damned wine dealer. 

poctor. What’s wrong? Where is the 
brandy? 

LORENZO. If I had it everything would be 
all right. 

poctor. Did you drop the bottle? 

LORENZO. No, master. That would’ve been 
a pity indeed — for the wine. It’s all the 
fault of the wine merchant. He put in 
the cork so loosely that the moment I 
touched it, it almost fell out. No sooner 
did the aroma tickle my nose than I got 
such a longing for it that I couldn’t 
resist no matter how hard I tried. I 
drank the whole bottle, in one draught. 

juan. (Threatening) So, you cheat, you 
feast on brandies while I starve and file 
bills. 

poctor. (Gets hold of LoRENzO’s ear and 
pulls him down) Scoundrel! You stay 
away a whole day instead of helping 
Juan and in the end you haven’t even 
done your job. (Gives him several sound 
slaps on the face) Bring me that wine. 

LORENZO. Did you see the bills he drew up? 

poctor. Why? 

LORENZO. He drew up the pears from their 
syrup and glub-glub-glub-glub, he 
counted them each into his mouth. The 
bills he drew up! Hm! 

poctor. (Wringing his hands) Voracious 
gobblers! 

juan. Why don’t you tell the story about 
the apples? 

LORENZO. Be quiet about that! Or I’ll tell 
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who took the doctor’s goat for .. . 
juan. From sheer hunger, yes, from 
hunger! 

LORENZO. (Shouting at him) And didn’t I 
do it from hunger? 

Doctor. (Questioning both) Apples... 
Goat . . . What does this mean? 

BOTH. (Suddenly become silent and nudge 
each other. After a pause they answer to- 
gether.) You don’t give us enough to eat. 

yuan. We are hungry. 

LORENZO. Always hungry. 

pocTor. Hungry! Eating! Did I take you 
into service to eat? Man lives on spirit. 
Bury yourself in work and you'll forget 
food. Look at me. I am satisfied with a 
few dried rolls. 

juan. That’s why you have such a 
leather face. (The poctor boxes him on 
the ear.) 

pocTor. Outside of that I live on knowl- 
edge and generous deeds. Now I must 
run off. I have been summoned to a 
patient and I’ll not return before eve- 
ning. You watch the house. Should any 
patient knock on the door, you will 
say: the doctor has been called to a 
patient, you may come back tomorrow. 

(JUAN grunts.) 

poctor. What’s wrong with you? 

juan. My stomach is growling. 

pocTor. Jackass! 

LORENZO. Shall we prepare supper? 

poctor. No, I’ll eat out. (He turns to go. 
No sooner does he do so than they make 
faces at him. He sees it, gets hold of both 
their ears and pulls them down to him.) 
You can prepare for a good sound 
swinging if you don’t obey my orders. 

juan. Won’t you leave the mule here? 

poctor. What will I ride on? (He /eaves.) 

juan. I thought you’d leave it here, good 
master, so we'd kill the beast and eat it 
for supper. — (Pause) Now our noble 
chirurgeon is gone. 

LORENZO. What’ll we do now? He didn’t 
leave a thing in the house to eat — and 
oh, I’m hungry! (They sit down at each 
end of the stage on the stools, tailor fash- 
ion, finger on nose, thinking deeply on the 
matter for some time.) Let’s roll on the 
floor. 
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juan. Seriously, how can we keep the 
breath in our body? 

LORENZO. The devil, I don’t know. 

(There is @ pause. JUAN’S stomach is 
growling.) 

LORENZO. Another question. How can we 
make four maravedi for each of us? 

yuan. (Surlily) I don’t know that either. 
(He puts his ear to his growling stomach 
and talks to it.) What says my bel- 
Wt iu. eet on Reet ...Gh... 
Speak clearer, I don’t understand. 
(Turning to LoRENzO) The inner voice 
says to me that I’ll die of hunger by the 
time my master returns. Do you want to 
hear it? 

LORENZO. (Putting his ear to JUAN’S stom- 
ach.) Honestly, that’s exactly what it 
says. (Again they fall into a brown 
study, and there is silence for a time. 
Suddenly:) I know. You put on the 
master’s gown, so you will look exactly 
as he does. If anyone comes to ask for 
medical advice, I’ll play the attendant 
and whisper to you what you should 
prescribe. The patient will draw out a 
purse and you will ask for two or three 
or even four maravedi and on that we'll 
feast. 

juan. A good beating, that’s what they’ll 
give us. 

LORENZO. Quick, put on the gown. 

yuan. No, you be the doctor and I the 
attendant. I like that better. 

LORENZO. If you had brains enough to 
receive people nicely and get them in 
cleverly . . . I wouldn’t a bit mind 
changing with you, but you are thick 

. a first class blockhead, that’s why 
you must be the doctor. 

yuan. (Weakly) Alright then. Hand it 
over. (Pause) The gown. (Puts it over 
his clothes. Both sit down. LORENZO Sticks 
his finger in his mouth.) What are you 
doing? 

LORENZO. I’m sucking my finger. It quiets 
the hunger. (Pause of expectation) 

juan. No one is coming. I’ll take the 
gown off. 

LORENZO. Keep it on. I hear someone. 
Push the bench over. (They push the 
bench forestage.) 








(1eNAz10, the fat Pastrybaker, a basket full 
of steaming pies on his arm, looks in 
cautiously. He is dressed in white cap and 
apron.) 

1GNAZIO. Is someone here? 

BoTH. (Snappily) Yep. 

LORENZO. Who’s calling? (He goes to the 
door and bows 1GNAZIO in, politely.) How 
can I serve you, Sefior? 

1GNAzI0. I’d like to see the doctor. 

LORENZO. (Taking the Pastrybaker’s hat 
and basket) Right here. 

JUAN. (Short and gruff) I am the doctor. 

LORENZO. (Low) Be more dignified. Don’t 
be so rough. (JUAN straightens up and 
tries to look more dignified.) 

IGNAZIO. (Looking at them suspiciously) 
Who is the doctor? 

yuan. I am. What’s wrong? 

I1GNAZIO. (Not convinced) You are the 
doctor? 

BOTH. But, Sejior!!! 

JUAN. (Acting as if extremely offended) 
Sefior, Sefior, were you never here be- 
fore? 

IGNAZIO. (Cowed by their shouting) No, 
thank God. (S/y/y) But I had them 
describe the doctor to me before I came 
here so that no one could fool me. Let 
me see. What did they tell me? The 
doctor is short. (juAN bends his knees 
and draws in his neck between his shoul- 
ders.) 

BOTH. (Affirming) Short. 

icnazio. And skinny. (JUAN draws in his 
cheeks between his teeth.) 

LORENZO. Skinny. 

IGNAzIO. Really skinny. And they said he 
had a quick temper, and was very ex- 
citable. (juAN runs aimlessly about the 
stage, exactly like his master.) 

LORENZO. Very quick tempered, very ex- 
citable. 

JUAN. (Catches LORENZO by the ears and 
pulls him down exactly as the doctor did) 
Lorenzo, what’s wrong with the fellow? 
What does he want? 

1GNAzI0. Doctor, please don’t punish your 
servant because I didn’t trust you and 
questioned you. It wasn’t his fault. 

juan. (Yelling at him) Then sit down. 

IGNAZIO. (Suddenly reminding himself) 


THE PASTRYBAKER 
And he speaks in a high, squeaky 


voice. 

JUAN. (Quickly, in a high falsetto.) Don’t I 
talk squeaky? (Forces 1GNAz10 down on 
the bench. He obeys, greatly disturbed, but 
not quite cured of his doubts.) 

JUAN. (Takes a big pipe from the corner and 
brings it to 1GNazio) What’s wrong? 

IGNAZzIO. (Hesitating and querulous) I don’t 
really know. 

juan. If you don’t know, how am I to 
know? 

iGnazio. I thought you might tell me, 
that’s why I came here. You can see 
everything through your big pipe. 
(juAN brings a large knife from the same 
corner.) But for my soul’s sake, Sefior 
Doctor, please don’t treat me roughly. 
Have a care, be easy, for I am very 
sensitive. 

juan. Nothing ’ll happen to you. 

LORENZO. Where have you the pain? 

IGNAZIO. Something presses on my stom- 
ach. 

LORENZO. (Low) Look at his tongue. 

yuan. Show your lung. 

1GNAzIO. Lung! Holy Saints, how can I 
show it? 

LORENZO. Tongue, the doctor means. 

IGNAZIO. (Sticks his tongue out) Here it is. 

JUAN. (Examines it, then puts the pipe to 
IGNAZIO’s mouth and looks down his 
throat.) I don’t see anything. 

1GNazio. Hasn’t the doctor a pair of 
spectacles? I was told the doctor always 
wears spectacles. Perhaps if he puts 
them on he’ll be able to see more. 

juan. (As if suddenly reminding himself) 
Certainly, my spectacles, Lorenzo! 
That knave forgot them again. (Catches 
hold of torENzO who has gotten at the 
basket and is about to take something 
from it, slaps his face and orders him 
out.) You are a pastrycook. 

1GNaz10. I am Ignazio, as people call me, 
fat Ignazio Pastrycook from .. . 

juan. Your wares smell delicious and are 
very inviting. 

IGNAzIO. Taste a tartlet and... buy 
some from me. 

juan. (Takes two and swallows them at 
once) Um, delicious, fine. 
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IGNAzIO. Fresh twice a day. Baked crisp 
with the finest butter and filled with the 
choicest delicacies. Young roosters, 
little chicks, doves, frogs legs, eels, 
crabs, macaroni. The finest that can be 
found anywhere. 

juan. Stop! My mouth is a running 
stream. 

(1cNAzIo smacks his lips, greatly pleased. 
LORENZO enters with a pair of enormous 
spectacles which he puts on JUAN’S nose so 
that he resembles the doctor completely. 
From now on, until 1GNazio leaves, he 
imitates him perfectly.) 

LORENZO. Here, Sefior Doctor, are your 
spectacles. 

JUAN. (To LORENZO who is trying to get at 
the pies) Attendant, hold the pipe. 
(LORENZO obeys and JUAN looks through 
it down 1GNazi0’s throat for a long time. 
Finally, very authoritatively.) There is 
pressure on your stomach. 

IGNAZIO. Sure. 

juan. (Low to Lorenzo) What now? 

LORENzO. Ask him about his stool. 

juan. And your stool? 

IGNAZIO. (Rubbing the seat of the bench) A 
little hard on the seat. 

JUAN. (Confirming, to LORENZO.) We'll 
have to take it at once to the up- 
holsterer. 

LORENZO. The doctor means your diges- 
tion. 

yuan. (Finally seeing a light) Yes, the 
digestion. 

1GNazio. Not quite. . . . Not quite ac- 
cording to the amount I eat. 

LORENZO. Too much or too little? (1GNAzi1o 
is silent and embarrassed.) Too often? 
Too rare? 

1GNAz10. Devils and Hells! Are you the 

doctor? (Leaps up, but doubles over and 
falls back on the bench.) Now that you 
have told me about it, it presses hard 
again. What makes it do that? What 
can I do for it? Look once again... . 
(JUAN puts the pipe against IGNAZIO’Ss 
mouth, looks into it, and lets LORENZO 
look too.) 

LORENZO. Prescribe ricinus. 

JuAN. (Has understood that LORENZO means 
castor-oil but hesitates and considers) 
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Have you eaten any pies today? 

1GNaAzio. Sure. Delicious pies. Filled with 
goose liver, with sardines, and plums. 
Pretty nearly fifty of ’em. Warm and 
crisp from the oven because they were 
baked to perfection today. I can well 
recommend them to you, Sefior Doctor. 

juAN. (Takes one and bites into it) True, 
most excellent. 

LORENZO. (Helping himself to what he has 
been wanting for quite a time) Oh yes! 
IGNAzIO. That’s enough. (Friendly again) 

Can I send you a few every day? 

BOTH. Yes. 

1GNazio. Nine maravedi apiece. Baked 
fresh twice a day. 

BoTH. (A little less positive) Oh yes? 

juan. I think. . . . You must close your 
eyes and hold the pipe tight between 
your teeth. (IGNaz1o obeys patiently 
while the two get at his pies. Slowly and 
between bites.) It seems to me you have 
eaten too many pies. They lie warm in 
your stomach and the gas presses 
against the walls. This causes you pain. 
It escapes only very, very slowly 
through your gullet. That’s it. For 
from your mouth there is an odor 
of pies just as pleasant as the odor 
from your basket. What do you think, 
Lorenzo? 

(juan speaks slowly, pausing in his 
chewing so that 1GNAZIO does not realize 
what he is doing. LORENZO bursts out 
with his mouth full.) 

LORENZO. He has eaten too many pies. 

IGNAzIO. (Drops the tube, opens his eyes, 
and looks at them confounded.) It looks 
to me as if you two are still eating them. 
(He doubles up again with pain.) 

juan. (Scolding, as if accused unjustly.) 
Lorenzo! (To 1GNAzio, severely.) Don’t 
get excited, you are constipated and I 
prescribe half a liter of oleum ricinicum. 
You'll take it here at once. 

LORENZO. (Low, but very emphatically.) 
A spoonful is enough. 

Juan. (Coolly) We will commence with a 
spoonful. Lorenzo, where is the medi- 
cine. (LORENZO runs out and returns at 
once with a spoonful of castor-oil. JUAN 
takes it from him and puts it into 1c- 











NAZIO’s mouth.) 
IGNAZIO. (Swallowing with a tearful grim- 


ace) Au, au, auhu... (Both watch 


him closely.) 

1GNAzIO. It comes up pretty high. (Sticks 
his hand into his mouth) 

juan. (Suddenly losing his head, takes a 
band that is lying on the bench and ties it 
around the baker’s neck. The ends stick 
out straight at either side.) Now it can’t 
go any higher. 

1GNAzIO. (Sti// swallowing) Just like castor- 
oil. (Twists his face into contortions and 
finally sits, quietly, scared of what may 
happen next.) 

juan. (Looking at the basket) Then you 
can’t eat any more pies. 

IGNAZIO. (Repeating solemnly, still swallow- 
ing.) No... pieBss. 00 Gat... 
the delicious ones! The comfort and 
light of my life! Each time I sell one I 
am sorry that I can not eat it as well. 
True, it makes the coppers ring in my 
little box; the bright lovely coppers. I 
think: five of you make a tartlet, and I 
am pleased. I live my very life in pies! 

juan. To drive your sickness out thor- 
oughly you must see before your eyes, 
every day for a whole week, a basketful 
of pies eaten, without being paid ‘or 
them. ... 

LORENZO. And you must be hungry 
besides. . . . 

juan. I repeat, you must see them so 
eaten before your very eyes. 

IGNAZIO. (Opening his eyes wide in aston- 
ishment) Why that? 

juan. Otherwise you'll become too mis- 
erly. 

1Gnazio. I did not come to be cured of 
miserliness. 

juan. Listen, and learn that miserliness 
is the cause of all your disease. You 
begrudge everybody everything and 
therefore eat all yourself, and so be- 
come fat and that makes you sick. So 
we must start with driving out miserli- 
ness. 

1cnazio. Holy Father! You are a real 
doctor! 

juan. No other doctor would have pre- 
scribed that for you. 
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IGNAzIO. (Kicking and wriggling in his seat) 
Your cure should be painless. No, 
doctor, dear doctor, anything in the 
world but that. 

juan. How you hang on to your disease! 

LORENZO. He acts almost as if he were 
crazy. 

IGNAzIO. (Miserable) I am crazy! 

juan. I didn’t say that, but the cure will 
make you healthy and do you good. A 
great deal of good. Without that you 
are lost. The medicine will do wonders. 

IGNAZIO. (Screams and gesticulates wildly) 
IO 60 OP is Meee BB is wes 

LORENZO. It must be carried out instantly. 
(He eats from the basket.) 

juan. At once. For a maravedi I'd give it 
to you myself. That ought to quiet you. 
(He, too, eats.) 

(1cNazio sinks helplessly into his seat.) 

juan. (Chewing contentedly) You bake 
fresh pastry twice a day? Therefore you 
must apply the remedy twice daily; 
otherwise the cure won’t work. You will 
come in a little while with another 
basket of fresh pies. The second visit 
will cost you nothing. 

1GNAzlo. (Flaring up) What! that sounds 
like carrots to catch donkeys. The 
doctor acts like a thief, a cutthroat, a 
blackguard. 

juan. Remain seated, man. I gave you 
castor-oil. 

IGNAZIO. (Sinks into his seat and catches 
hold of his pants) Castor oil. You said 
something different, before. 

LORENZO. Oh, well, who doesn’t make a 
mistake now and then. 

IGNAZIO. (Gnashing his teeth but remaining 
seated) Ruffian, scoundrels, miserable 
knaves! I want justice, I'll call the 
police. You stuff your bellies full of my 
pies and my customers are waiting. A 
fine doctor that! 

juan. (Slowly) No doctor at all. (Pause, 
silence.) 

IGNAZIO. (Fust as slowly) What? 

JUAN. Just a hungry servant. 

1GNaAzi0. (Furious) Damned brood! 

LORENZO. (Holding a tartlet high in the air 
as if nothing had happened) The last one. 
What a pity! The joy was short. Bring a 
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fuller basket later, pastrycook, other- 
wise you will never be cured. You could 
ask for the return of your fee, and 
justly, too. 

1GNaAzi0. I’d rather see them thrown to the 
pigs. 

juan. My tartlet was burned. Rake a 
little slower the next time. 

IGNAZIO. It’s getting more terrible! Can’t 
I do something? (He f@ries to rise; 
doubles up, grabs at his breeches and tries 
to rush out. The two bar his way. Each 
interrupts the other. Their voices grow 
louder and louder.) 

juan. You are trying to run away without 
paying. 

1GNAzI0. I owe you nothing. 

juan. We told you your illness. 

LORENZO. And how you can cure it. 

juAN. Better than a doctor could. 

IGNAzIO. Let me go, let me go. I’ll return, 
I'll return. (He stumbles.) 

yuan. Pay at once and we'll let you go. 

LORENZO. It’s four maravedi. Three for 
the examination and one for the 
medicine. 

IGNAzIO. You ate the pies. 

juan. That costs a maravedi. 

IGNAZIO. (More and more restless) Damned 
dogs! (Draws out his purse and gives 
them a coin.) 

LORENZO. Remember the second basket, 
otherwise the cure is useless. 

juan. Two starved servants. Remember 
that. 

IGNAZIO. (Rushing out) Wait, you gallows 
thieves! (Returns for a second, snatches 
up his basket and rushes out.) 

juan. You must return for a receipt. 
(He motions furiously to them. Pause. 
Both take a deep breath.) 

LORENZO. Now we are full. 

JUAN. For the first time, full. 

LORENZO. And we have five maravedi, 
besides. 

juan. What shall we do with them? 

LORENZO. We'll keep them. 

juan. No, honestly earned, honestly 
spent, and right now. 

LORENZO. Honestly earned!!! 

yuan. We helped him more than any 
doctor would have and that’s why it’s 
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honestly earned. Yep. (They lock arms 
and turn to go out. The DocTOR’S voice is 
heard outside.) 

pocTor. Ho there Lorenzo, Juan, are you 
deaf again? 

LORENZO. Woe! Here is the master! 
(There is a pause, fright and confusion.) 

yuan. What now? 

LORENZO. Lie down over the bench. 
We'll make believe you put on the gown 
so that I could dust it more easily. 

juan. I won’t do it. 

LORENZO. Then you'll get a swingeing. 
(He lays JUAN over the seat and beats 
him.) 

juan. (Howling with pain) Au, au, au! 

poctor. (Entering) What the devil are 
you doing? Why didn’t anyone come 
out to help me alight? Why is Juan 
wearing my gown? 

LORENZO. It was full of dust so I hung it 
on him to beat it the better. (He deats 
JUAN again.) 

poctor. Why is he wearing my glasses? 
Why this mummery? 

juan. (Taking them off quickly) I put 
them on to see the spots better so that 
I could show them to Lorenzo. (Pointing 
to a spot on the gown) There is dust here. 
(LORENZO beats him again with zest, 
taking no pains to be gentle. JUAN hides 
his pain with effort.) 

(4n OFFICER enters with the Pastrycook. 
The latter has the basket full again.) 

IGNAZIO. (To the orricER) That fellow 
there with the doctor’s gown is the one. 

OFFICER. (Jo JUAN) In the name of the 
law I arrest you. 

poctor. What do you seek here, gentle- 
men? 

1GNAzI0. The false physician, your dog of a 
servant. 

juan. Master, don’t believe him. I see 
him now for the first time. 

IGNAZIO. (To JUAN) So you don’t know me. 
Now you whine and weep instead of 
mocking and insulting, but wait, I’ll 
pay you back in good coin. Castor-oil 
and pies! 

pocTor. Please explain what has hap- 
pened. 

1GNAzio0. I came to ask advice from the 
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Buffoon of the court of Philip IV: Portrait of Calabacas, by Velazquez. 
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The Phoenix and a predecessor in playwriting, as they appear in Tratado 
historico, a very valuable source book by Casiano Pellicer, published in 
Madrid in 1804. Lope de Rueda, actor-dramatist, who died shortly after 
Lope de Vega was born, was a pioneer in the writing of comedias. Although 
de Vega in his last years took credit for the invention of the comedia nueva 
(‘They owe to me the art of their beginning’), he earlier had paid tribute to 
Rueda as the innovator, saying in the preface to a play collection: ‘They 
[comedias] are no older than Rueda, whom many still living have heard.’ 











Doctor. He said he was the Doctor and 
treated me terribly. A basket full 
of pies like this, he and his thiev- 
ing companion ate up; and on top 
of that they got five maravedi out 
of me. 

poctor. Impudent knaves! (Pulls him by 
the ear and pushes him towards the 
OFFICER) Take him and lock him up. 
So that’s why you put on my gown! 

juan. (Wailing) Please, master, don’t you 
believe a word of it. I was called to a 
serious case. You were away; there is no 
other doctor in the neighborhood. So I 
helped him as best I could. I threw your 
gown over me so as not to be bespat- 
tered with blood. Ask Lorenzo. Isn’t it 
so? 

LORENZO. Yes. I believe so. And I cleaned 
the gown at once. 

1GNAzI0o. What has that to do with my 
pies? 

juan. A great deal. No sooner did I return 
home than you entered and pleaded 
for help. Compassionate as I am, I 
helped you. 

1GNnazio. That is not the truth. 

poctor. Who called you? 

juan. (Important) A serious case med- 
ically, and also for the police, perhaps 
even for the Pastrycook. To tell the 
truth — a murder. 

oFrFIceR. Murder? Where? Quick, tell me. 

juan. Poor unfortunate fellow! A father 
was the murderer; they called me. 

orricER. Murdered whom? His son? 

juan. No, some one else. 

poctor. Was he young? 

juan. Very young. Woe, woe, poor thing! 

OFFICER. (Takes out a blank and writes) 
Was he big? Was he small? 

juan. Big and small. (oFFIcER writes.) 

OFFICER. Color of the eyes. 

juan. I didn’t look into them. They were 
closed already. 

poctor. How did it happen? 

juan. Unsuspectingly the good fellow 
walked over the roof when the fa- 
ther. ... 
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poctor. Whose father? 

yuan. Well... the daughter’s!.... 
shot him from the window! 

ALL. (Repeating, confounded and almost 
speechless.). ... Shot.... 

juan. So he died. What a pity! 

poctor. Did he die at once? 

juan. No, he died after he fell from the 
roof. 

OFFICER. Was he a stranger, or someone 
from the town? 

juan. A stranger. He’s still lying there. 
Run out and you'll fall over him. The 
murderer is still kneeling beside his 
victim. 

OFFICER. Right outside? The murderer by 
his victim? Come, we'll arrest him. 
(He runs out, followed by the pocTor.) 

juan. (To the Pastrycook, who is getting 
ready to sit down and wait.) Pastrycook, 
run along, you can chop him into your 
pies. 

1GNAz10, What? 

juan. The dead man had a basket of 
plums and you can get them for nothing. 

IGNAzIO. Honest? 

juan. Go and see. 

1cnazio. I'll go and see and if it’s a lie 
you'll get it even worse. (IGNAZIO 
runs out leaving the basket behind him.) 

LORENZO. Who was murdered? 

juan. A tomcat. 

LORENZO. So they are running after a 
tomcat!!! 

juan. And won’t bother us. 

LORENZO. And what do you intend to do 
now? 

JUAN. (Raising the steaming basket high) 
Eat pies. Then they can come and arrest 
us. 

(They go out with the basket which they 
promptly throw back on the stage, empty. 
IGNAzIo returns. Having a foreboding of 
evil he looks for the basket and finds it — 
empty. Raises his fist in the direction of 
the two, then laughs, wryfaced, and goes 
off, with the empty basket in his hand.) 

And so the play ends and the 
CURTAIN DROPS 
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A Lope Bibliography 


Selected Reference List of Books and Articles 


LOPE DE VEGA’S WORKS 


LOPE DE VEGA. Several collections of first 
editions are to be found in America as well 
as two autograph manuscripts, one, El cas- 
tigo sin venganza, in the Ticknor Collection, 
Boston Public Library, and the other, El 
Brasil restituido, at the New York Public 
Library. The Ticknor collection includes a 
large number of first editions as well as many 
books relating to Spanish literature, origi- 
nally brought together by George Ticknor. 
The Rennert Collection is now in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library in Phila- 
delphia. It includes an almost complete set 
of Lope’s comedias in their original editions 
as well as many ‘firsts’ of his other works 
and much related material on Spanish Lit- 
erature. The University of California also 
has an outstanding collection of Lope’s first 
editions while The Hispanic Society of 
America in New York has a number of 
valuable Lope items as well as source 
material on the whole subject of Spanish 
literature. 


LOPE FELIX DE VEGA CARPIO, OBRAS, 
edition of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
Madrid: 1890-1914. 15 Vols. The standard 
collected works. Vol. I, with a biography by 
la Barrera, contains many of Lope’s letters 
and other basic documents. The Prefaces to 
all the plays (Vol. II-XIII) are by Menéndez 
y Pelayo, one of the leading Spanish 
authorities. 


ULTIMOS AMORES DE LOPE DE VEGA 
CARPIO, published by José Ibero Ribas y 
Confranc (F. A. Barbieri), Madrid: 1876. 
Lope’s letters about Amarilis and some of 
his poems. 

EL BRASIL RESTITUIDO, edited by Gino 
de Solenni. Instituto de las Espajias, New 
York: 1929. The Spanish text of the manu- 
script now in the New York Public Library. 
Introduction and notes in English. 


EL CASTIGO DEL DISCRETO, edited by 
William L. Fichter. Instituto de las Espafias, 
New York: 1925. The Spanish text with an 
introduction in English on conjugal honor as 
presented in Lope’s theatre. 
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LA DAMA BOBA, edited by Rudolph Schevill. 
Univ. of California Press: 1918. Spanish 
text with important introduction in English 
on Lope’s Dramatic Art. 


TRANSLATIONS 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER (E] perro del 
hortelano), translated by W. H. H. Cham- 
bers, in The Drama, edited by Alfred Bates. 
— 1903. Also called The Gardener's 

og. 

THE KING, THE GREATEST ALCALDE, 
translated by John Garret Underhill. Vol. 
II, World Drama, edited by Barrett H. 
Clark. Appleton, New York: 1933. Also con- 
tains Cervantes’ The Cave of Salamanca and 
Calderon’s The Constant Prince. Lope’s 
play is also in Poet Lore, Poet Lore Co. 
Boston: autumn, 1918. 


THE NEW ART OF WRITING PLAYS, 
translated by William T. Brewster, with an 
introduction by Brander Matthews. Printed 
for the Dramatic Museum of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York: 1914. 
Lope’s discourse on dramatic art translated 
into prose. 


FOUR PLAYS translated by John Garret 
Underhill will appear some time in 1935- 
1936. (Scribner’s, New York) 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES IN 
ENGLISH 


LOPE DE VEGA, by John Rutter Chorley. 
The Athenaeum: November, 1853; and 
Fraser’s Magazine, vols. 59-60: 1859. One 
of the early English authorities on the Span- 
ish drama. His bibliography, in its revised 
form together with a biographical note, ap- 
pears as an appendix in Rennert’s Life of 
Lope de Vega. 


HUGO ALBERT RENNERT, by J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford. Revue Hispanique, 
Vol. LXXIV, New York, Paris: 1928. A 
short account of the life of the leading 
American authority on Lope de Vega, writ- 
ten by his friend and successor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, together with a 
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LA CELESTINA, a play or a novel in dialogue in sixteen acts, was the pro- 
genitor of Spanish comedy. Its influence is most strongly felt i in Lope de 
Vega’s La Dorotea, of which a critic said: ‘Of all the imitations of the Ce/es- 
tina, the Dorotea comes nearest its unapproachable model.’ Published in 1499, 
the Ce/estina is by an unknown writer. Title-page of the 1502 edition. 
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CERVANTES, in an imaginary portrait by Goya. As found in A. L. Mayer’s 


Dibujos originales de maestros espanoles. 
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bibliography of Rennert’s publications in 
English, Spanish, German and French. 
THE LETTERS OF JAMES FITZMAUR- 


ICE-KELLY TO HUGO ALBERT REN- 
NERT, by J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 


Revue Hispanique, Vol. LXXIV, New 
York: 1928. Vivid and delightful letters from 
one Hispanophile to another. In Homenaje a 
Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid: 1930, Prof. 
Crawford has described an amusing find: an 
English version of La estrella de Sevilla by 
Fanny Kemble. 


SPANISH DRAMA BEFORE LOPE DE 
VEGA, by J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 
Pamphlet. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia: 1920. Romance Languages and 
Literature series, No. 7. 


TRAVELS INTO SPAIN, by Madame Marie 
Catherine d’Aulnoy, edited by R. Foulche- 
Delbosc. McBride, New York: 1930. Lively 
account of the state of the Spanish theatre 
in 1691, with an introduction by one of the 
best modern French hispanists. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE, Wife 
of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Bart., Ambassador from Charles the Second 
to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Henry Col- 
burn, London: 1829. First hand contempo- 
rary account of the Court of Philip IV only 
thirty years after Lope’s death. 


A NEW HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE, by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Oxford 
University Press, New York: 1926. The 
most delightful and readable of histories of 
Spanish literature, particularly in its pres- 
entation of Lope de Vega. Published origi- 
nally in 1898. Translated into Spanish by 
Bonilla y San Martin (3rd edition, Madrid: 
1921), with additional notes and comments, 
it is one of the authoritative works on the 
subject. A one dollar edition under the origi- 
nal (1898) title of A History of Spanish 
Literature was published by Appleton in 1928. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE, 
by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. (Chap. VII). A. 
Constable & Co., London: 1908. 


LOPE DE VEGA AND THE SPANISH 
DRAMA, by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. (Tay- 
lorian Lecture). R. Brimley Johnson, Lon- 
don: 1902. Delightful survey. 


MAIN CURRENTS OF SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE, by J. D. M. Ford. Holt, New York: 
1919. A brief account. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF LOPE FELIX DE VEGA 
CARPIO, by Henry Richard Vassall Fox, 
Lord Holland. London: 1806. English Am- 
bassador to Spain. This, the first English 
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biography of Lope de Vega, contains many 
quotations translated into English verse. 


THE SPANISH PEOPLE, their origin, 
growth and influence, by Martin A. S. 
Hume. Appleton, New York: 1906. Excellent 
background for a study of the Spanish the- 
atre. See also this author’s history of Spain. 


EARLY SPANISH POETRY AND DRAMA, 
by George Henry Lewes. In The Spanish 
Drama, bound with The Cid, by rge 
Dennis. Charles Knight, London: 1846. An 
early appreciation of Lope by a trained 
theatre critic. 

DON FERNANDO, by Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, N. Y.: 
1935. Contains comments on Lope de Vega 
and the ‘Golden Age.’ By a modern English 
playwright who claims to have read twenty- 
four of Lope’s plays. 


THE LIFE OF LOPE DE VEGA, by Hugo 
Albert Rennert. Campion & Co., Phila- 
delphia: 1904. The authoritative life in 
English, accurate and exhaustive. All avail- 
able biographical and bibliographical mate- 
rial is concentrated in its pages: translations 
of many Lope letters and poems; Lope’s will 
and the libel suit in Spanish; an alphabetic 
list of Lope’s plays; Chorley’s annotated 
bibliography. (The last is available, with 
further notes, in the Revue Hispanique, New 
York, Paris: 1915). In its Spanish edition 
with additional notes and comments by 
Americo Castro, this life is the most com- 
plete yet published. 


THE SPANISH STAGE IN THE TIME OF 
LOPE DE VEGA, by Hugo Albert Rennert. 
Hispanic Society, New York: 1909. A mine 
of indispensable information on a little 
known subject. See also the same author’s 
Staging of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, Revue 
Hispanique, New York: 1906. 


THE DRAMATIC ART OF LOPE DE 
VEGA, together with La dama boba, by 
Rudolph Schevill. University of California 
Press, Berkeley: 1918. An illuminating anal- 
ysis of Lope de Vega’s work by an authori- 
tative critic and scholar. The same writer’s 
Lope de Vega, 1562-1635, a brief summary of 
the poet’s life, appears in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 4: January, 
1935. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, 
by George Ticknor. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton: 1891. Originally published in 1849. 
Subsequent editions annotated and en- 
larged. Valuable for its detailed descriptions 
of Lope de Vega’s works. 


ALFONSO THE SAGE, AND OTHER 
SPANISH ESSAYS, by J. B. Trend. Con- 
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stable, London: 1926. Contains an essay on 
Lope de Vega with the effect of his plays 
today. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES IN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


NUEVA BIOGRAFIA DE LOPE DE VEGA, 
by C. A. de la Barrera y Leirado. Spain: 
1890. The standard life by a Spanish scholar. 
A vast amount of material including Lope’s 
letters to Sessa. Published as the first volume 
of the Royal Spanish Academy’s edition of 
Lope’s Obras. 


CATALOGO BIBLIOGRAFICO Y BIOGRA- 
FICO DE TEATRO, etc., by C. A. de la 
Barrera y Leirado. Spain: 1860. Catalogue 
of books and people in the theatre. 


PERIBANEZ Y EL COMENDADOR DE 
OCANA, ed. by Bonilla y San Martin. 
Madrid: 1916. Introduction and notes by 
the scholar who translated Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly into Spanish. 


HISTORIA DE LA LENGUA Y LITERA- 
TURA ESPANOLA, by Julio Cejador y 
Frauca. Madrid: 1916. Vol. IV, beginning 
on page 69, is devoted to the drama. 


HISTOIRE GENERALE ILLUSTREE DU 
THEATRE, by Lucien Dubech. 6 vols. 
pub. to date. Paris: 1931—’33. Vol. II con- 
tains a short, vivid account of the Spanish 
theatre with illustrations, mostly from the 
Rondel collection. 


HISTORIA DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, by 
Narciso Diaz de Escovar y Francisco P. 
Lasso de la Vega. 2 vols. Barcelona: 1923. 
A comprehensive survey of the Spanish 
theatre, with portraits of playwrights, actors 
and actresses and pictures of theatres, old 
and new. 


GESCHICHTE DES DRAMAS; Das Span- 
ische Drama, by J. L. Klein. Vols. VIII—-XI. 
Leipzig: 1871-1875. Schevill says, ‘This 
work is unfortunately written in an involved 
and repellent style.’ 


ARQUITECTURA CIVIL ESPANOLA DE 
LOS SIGLOS I AL XVIII, by Lamperez y 
Romea. 2 vols. Vicent, Madrid: 1922. Cate- 
gorical account of bull rings, public build- 
ings, etc., from Ist to 18th centuries. Con- 
tains page on theatres. Illustrated. 
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LOPE FELIX DE VEGA CARPIO, OBRAS, 
Vols. II-XIII. Madrid: 1890-1894. Prefaces 
by D. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. Intro- 
ductions, prefaces and essays by one of 
Spain’s foremost scholars and writers on 
Lope de Vega. 


LA ‘COMEDIA’ ESPAGNOLE DU XVII¢ 
SIECLE, by Alfred Paul Victor Morel- 
Fatio. 2nd edition, revised, Champion, 
Paris: 1923. One of the leading French 
authorities on the Spanish theatre. See also 
his Les Origines de Lope de Vega. In the 
Bulletin Hispanique, New York: 1905. 


ESCENOGRAFIA ESPANOLA, by Joaquin 
Munoz Morillejo. Blass, Madrid: 1923. One 
of the few books on the physical aspects of 
this theatre. 


PROCESO DE LOPE DE VEGA POR 
LIBELOS CONTRA UNOS COMICOS, by 
Cristobal Pérez Pastor and D. A. Tomillo. 
Madrid: 1901. First publication of the text 
of the libel suit against Lope. Pérez Pastor 
also contributed important information in 
his Datos desconocidos para la vida de Lope 
de Vega in the volume: Homenaje a Menén- 
dez y Pelayo. Madrid: 1900. 


TRATADO HISTORICO SOBRE EL ORI- 
GEN Y PROGRESOS de la Comedia en 
Espafia, by Casiano Pellicer. Madrid: 1804. 
Spanish source book, somewhat dated, but 
still valuable. The Library of Congress has 
an unpublished manuscript translation. 


GESCHICHTE DER DRAMATISCHEN 
LITERATURE UND KUNST IN SPAN- 
IEN, by A. F. Von Schack. 3 vols. 2nd 
edition, enlarged. Frankfurt a. m: 1854. 
One of the acknowledged authorities used 
by every student writing on Lope. Trans- 
lated into Spanish by E. de Mier. 


EL CORRAL DE LA PACHECA, by Ricardo 
Sepulveda. Madrid: 1888. Lively, local ac- 
count of one of Madrid’s famous corrals, 
written by an actor, much picturesque 
detail. Drawing by J. Comba. 


LITERATURA DRAMATICA ESPANOLA, 
by Angel Valbuena. Barcelona: 1930. A 
compact handbook of Spanish dramatic 
literature with many small illustrations of 
stage settings. Comparative chapters on 
Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
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EL VILLANO EN SU RINCON 

To conclude: A modern production of The Rustic at Home. Lope de Vega’s 
comedia, revived in June at the Teatro Espafiol in an adaptation by Rivas 
Cherif with settings by Burman, was received with acclaim, for it was played 
in the rapid tempo that Lope’s plays require today. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








RIVERDALE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 
In the country near the city 


Piano — Strings — Voice 
Wind Instruments — Ensembles 
Orchestras 


Musical facilities of New York 
-widely used 
Boarding accommodations arranged 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN, Director 
F. S. HACKETT, Educational Adviser 
For catalog, address the Secretary 


THE 


FETTER STUDIO 
OF 
SPEECH avo DRAMA | 


offers complete stage training for Beginners 
and Advanced Students with particular | | 
emphasis on Voice, Diction, Phonetics. 


Daily practice in handling scripts and play- 
ing a variety of roles. Bi-weekly studio | 
plays in which students appear with pro- 

fessional actors. | 


Private and class instruction under persona! 
supervision of ELLEN COLE FETTER. 
— Write for Catalog — 
38 E. 38th St, N.Y. C. Tel. LE 2-6409 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


One of America’s Leading Dra- 
matic Schools in the Theatrical and 
Radio Center of the World 


Fall Session — Oct. 8th 
All the Advantages of New York City 
Directing and Stagecraft 
Speech and General Culture 
Teaching and Radio Technique 
Dramatic Training for Stage and Screen 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Catalogue T 316 W. 57th St., New York City 
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A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 

‘Bring Something to the theatre...” 
Individual Training Develops 

Sound Acting Technique 
Rehearsal Groups with Public 
erformances Provide 
Stage Practice 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 

“The excellent work of your students proves 
that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 
inspired”. 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
REOPENS OCTOBER 71H 


Write for brochure 





136 East 67th Street New York 











Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Allviene 22 Theatre! | 


(40th Year) 
Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. | 
Stock theater appearances while learning | 
| 
| 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
‘VOCAL and DANCE 


Professional training — the only Dramatic School in 
the United States presenting its students a week in 
each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training | 
in Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, | 
Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study 
subjects. 

Special Courses for Teaching 

Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 
Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City | 

















@ THEATRE 
@ DANCE 
®@ MUSIC 

@ ARTS 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
e DRAMA 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY, Director 


21st FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 16TH 
Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 


























Schools and Colleges - - - 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
SPECIAL CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in ~— 
seventy leading universities, college 
schools and private schools use T 


ARTS MONTHLY as a text and Z. — 


open to teachers and students 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 


iN ie 


plementary reading. ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 
Groups active in dramatic work, members The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
extensive use of THEATRE ARTS. aid in carrying on the class studies. 
TEACHERS’ CHART 
FREE WITH A CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
_ to — om month a day in advance of magazine; 
desi to provide a survey of features in each issue 
of ipeATRE ARTS adaptable to class work and study. 
Sample Chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request. 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY AQ East 49TH Street, New YORK 


Teachers and Students 


The student — whether interested in the 
theatre as a future artist, 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 


of his English studies — finds in THEATRE 


playwright or 
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WEW YORK SCHOOL 
“OF THE THEATRE 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 
§TAGE . SCREEN . RADIO 
ive Fundamental Training 
| ynder distinguished instructors 
Fall and Winter Session: 
October 1- May 1 


Literature on Request 


Carnegie Hall, New York City | 
| Telephone: COlumbus 5-2445 
| 











KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


—o— 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Winter Term Will Commence Sept. 24 
codes 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 





given such inquiries. 











CHOICE 
SCHOOLS 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid training 
and to be reliable in every way. 
They will furnish descriptive lit- 
erature on request. Please identify 
yourself as a reader of Theatre 
Arts Monthly when writing these 
schools, as special attention is 





























One Complete Set of 
THEATRE ARTS 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1934 


With 4000 illustrations 





$260 BOUND 


A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclopedia 
of the world theatre. It represents the only per- 
manent and authoritative record of momentous years in 
the progress of the theatre giving by text and illustration 
a vivid and complete account of dominant events from 


Broadway to Moscow. 


fy Constant effort to locate rare back issues has en- 

abled us to assemble once again a single complete 
set. To own it is to have at hand a wealth of material on 
playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, stage design, 
costuming, lighting and the dance — material of a value 
and variety which the most painstaking research could not 
hope even roughly to duplicate. 
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Offer No. 2 Offer No. 3 
Complete Monthly Sets Incomplete Sets 
Volumes VIII-XVIII Volumes II-X VIII 
(1923-1934) (1917-1934) 
Theatre Arts complete in_ its Constitutes nearly as full a record 
monthly form. An invaluable foun- as a complete set. : Mo Hay 
collectors’ issues are not included; 
dation for a theatre library, con- but the set forms a magnificent 
taining many rare issues and over working library for research, illus- 
2000 illustrations. tration, reference. 
Bound, $145; Unbound, $100 Unbound, $90 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 
AO East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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What N N ew eee a Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman On tst dt 
| | utstanding Plays 
in theatre building The DRAMA | For Little Theatres 
and equipment BOOK SHOP, Inc. THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
, ¢ ; 48 WEST 52nd STREET TI DELUGE 
N* only in number, but In the pre on my PAGE MISS GLORY 
news of theatres to be built, | esaies SQUARING THE CIRCLE ‘ 
rebuilt and re-equipped, the responses | NEW BOOKS RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
Dee Senesth the Shia ay a BIOGRAPHY 


to the ‘Catalogue Corner’ of the 
Tributary Theatre Year Book have 


more than doubled over previous | 


years. 


An enthusiastic writer on develop- | 
ments in lighting failed to give credit | 
for certain improvements which | 


rightly belongs to the technical staff 
of Kliegl Brothers. To correct this 
omission we print this extract from a 
letter from Mr. Herbert A. Kliegl. 


‘As you may know, we manufac- 


tured that equipment (the new type | 


Christopher Isherwood $2.75 


| Brittle Heaven (Emily Dickinson play) 
| Vincent York and Frederick Pohl 1.50 


Merton Hodge 1.25 


Grief Goes Over 


| Good Companions 
B. Priestley and Edward Knoblock .90 


Other People's Lives A. A. Milne .90 
The Bishop Misbehaves Frederick Jackson .75 


Our mailing list keeps you right up to date at 
no charge. Just send your name and address. 


| writer - demonstrated ‘this unit at an 
I. E. S, meeting in Chicago. Also in 
the spring of 1933, Earl Carroll used 





two in his show. In the summer of 





THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
THE FIRST LEGION 
JUDGMENT DAY 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

THE DARK TOWER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 

THE TAVERN 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 




















downlight) together with practically | 1933 they were used for the first time AUTUMN CROCUS At 
all the other lighting equipment used | on a large scale— namely, for the MURRAY HILL gel 
in the Center Theatre, as well as the | pageant, The Romance of a People, HER MASTER'S VOICE wit 
“ a ‘ pa ; , ; 2 THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
Radio City Music Hall. The down- | the lighting for which was designed BEAN al 
lights used there, in principle as well | and executed by this company. This BETWEEN TWO WORLDS | the 
as construction, are as different from | new unit, the new Klieglight, Patents Tes Coane MOmN A 
the new Klieglight as day is from | Applied For, incorporates the inven- Send for our now Ee 
: pi , . ? Catalogue of Plays afte 
night. The new unit, discovered and | tive and creative ability of five mem- ae 
perfected by us in 1933, and cata- | bers of our Staff, together with two | SAMUEL FRENCH 
logued by us back nr gi 19345 | a nA po eg | apie The! |! oc west 45th Strect, New Mi 
is wholly and completely our own | ellipsoidal reflector itself is by no/ || g11 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
idea. . . . In the spring of 1933 the | means a new one. ae elie ” 
W 
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THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Introduction by John Mason Brown 


At a New Low Price 


$1.50 


A VALUABLE library of 150 half-tone re- 
productions of stage settings, costumes, 
designs and theatres for only | cent apiece. 
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ACCUECTION presenting the arts of the theatre i” 
—the stages, productions, costumes, designs, - to 
settings, etc. — as developed during every period ~ 
of theatrical history from the days of the Greeks to M 

our own. For the use of theatre-lovers, students 
and teachers, to illustrate courses in the history of THR 
the drama; to ‘supplement students or teachers’ note- _ 
; books on the development of the theatre, stage fo 
; pay design, costume; to serve as models for classes in Bo 
a} iy stage design; to extra-illuminate general books; to Mi 

; 2 use in conjunction with current books and magazines 

! h f the th SKE 
i on the arts of the theatre. Pr 
THEATRE ARTS Inc. SMI 
40 East 49th Street, New York ns 
| KIN: 
} by 
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' by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 





| THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7-Sept. 28.) Dram- 
| _ atization by Zoé Akins of Edith Whar- 





See for Yourself | 


Aitractions current in New York, to- 
gether with some to look forward to 
within the month (dates indefinite), and 
alist of those which have closed since 
the last recording. The opening and 
dosing dates appear in parentheses 
gfier the title. The listing is complete 
through September 15. 


ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
| CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

















Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. With James | 
Barton. 


| 
NAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17, 
” 1934 .) Comedy by Lawrence Riley. 

Producer: Brock Pemberton. With Gladys 
George and Otto Hulett. 






E CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20 





) 


Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 


ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21, 1934-—Nov. 2, 
© 135. .) Musical farce by Guy Bolton, P. G, 
odehouse and Russel Crouse. Music and 

+ lyrics by Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton 
teedley. Directed by Howard Lindsay. 

) Settings by Donald Oenslager. With Victor 
' Moore, Bettina Hall and William Gaxton. 





)ton’s story. Producer: Harry Moses. Di- 

/ tected by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and 

costumes by Stewart Chaney. With Helen 
Menken. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 
»—.) Comedy by George Abbott and 
oe Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 

ith William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirley 

- Booth, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward and 
Millard Mitchell. 





SKETCH BOOK (June 4——.) Revue. 
Producer: Earl Carroll. 


SMILE AT ME (Aug. 21——.) Revue. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Sept. 4——.) by Nicholas Cosentino. 


I} Kinp LADY (Sept. 9-Oct. 19.) Adaptation | | 
by Edward Chodorov of Hugh Walpole’s | 
Story. Producers: Potter and Haight. With 








~ DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR > 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


Frances 


 ROBINSON- 
| DUPER ( (sete. 


A™ for the higher levels of dramatic interpre- 
tation through Frances Robinson-Duff's 
exclusive methods, which have helped to bring 
outstanding success to these and many other 
stars: Ina Claire; Helen Hayes, Katharine Hep- 
burn; Jane Wyatt; Osgood Perkins; Kenneth 
MacKenna. 


FALL CLASSES NOW 


— jatvartine. fag Courses for 
Teachers and Pu s and Public Speskers 


THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Beginning its third school year 
Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, 
Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by 

GEORGE BALANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
—— a 


Lectures on the d the Fine Arts 
LINCOLN” KIRSTEIN a EDWARD M. 





by 
M. 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wickersham 2-7667 
Send for brochure 


Call, phone or write par wae te Literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





‘THE BRIDGE (Sept. 25.) by Maxwell An- 


|REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept. 25.) by | 





be RHinelander 4-7900 — BUtterfield 8-5940 | 














Grace George and Henry Daniell. Return 
engagement for six weeks. 


AWAKE AND SING and WAITING FOR 
LEFTY (Sept. 9-28.) by Clifford Odets. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Return engage- | 
ment for three weeks. 


A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER (Sept. 
.) Comedy by Damon Runyon 
and Howard Lindsay. Producer and direc- 
tor: Howard Lindsay. 


NEW YORK WIGMAN 
SCHOOL i DANCE 





LOOKING FORWARD 
AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 19.) Revue by 





Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, with HANYA 

contributions by Raymond Knight. Pro- 

ducer: Lee Shubert. With Beatrice Lillie, H Oo L A 

Ethel Waters, Reginald Gardiner, Paul 

Haakon, Eleanor Powell and Herb Wil- ee eee 

cone ;Loutrse 
A TOUCH OF BRIMSTONE (Sept. 22.) by | 4 L oO E BR Pp fF R 


Leonora Kaghan and Anita Phillips. Pro- 
ducer: John Golden. Directed by Frank 
Craven. With Roland Young. 


IF THIS BE TREASON (Sept. 23.) by 
John Haynes Holmes and Reginald Law- 
rence. First production of Theatre Guild 
season. With McKay Morris. 








FALL OPENING OCTOBER 1 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR 
DANCERS—TEACHERS. 
AMATEUR CLASSES FOR 
WOMEN AND MEN. SATUR- 
DAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 


AE SLIME RR ETE 
215 WEST 11 STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE .. WATKINS 9-6530 





derson. Producer and director: Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Richard Bennett, Burgess Meredith and | 
Eduardo Ciannelli. 





Philo Higley and Philip Dunning. Pro- | 

ducer: Philip Dunning. With Frank N. | 

Thomas, Jr. and Francesca Bruning. 
(Continued on next page) 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting, adapted to the needs of the American 
stage, available to young men and women seeking thorough training for the theatre. 


TECHNIQUE |OF ACTING, stage make-up, voice, body development, diction, dialects. 


See for Yourself, Continued 

PATHS OF GLORY (Sept. 26.) Dramatiza. 
tion by Sidney Howard of Humphrey 
Cobb’s novel. Producer and director: 
Arthur Hopkins. With William Harrigan, 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE (Sept. 27) 
Adaptation by Eugene Lyons and Charles 

















Rehearsal Group for Actors, Private and Class lessons. Coaching for Parts. 


Special Evening Session 


Malamuth of the Russian comedy by 
Valentine Katayev. Producer: Edward 
Mendelsohn. 


MME, DAYKARHANOVA will incorporate the courses of the former Studio of Stage | 


Make-Up in the SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH, 1935 


SPONSORS: Richard Boleslavsky, Michael 
Chekhov, George Cukor, Hallie Flanagan, 
Rosamond Gilder, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Hap- 
good, Arthur Hopkins, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Auriol 
Lee, Eugenie Leontovich, Kenneth Mecgowan, 
Alla Nezimova, Carlotts Monterey O'Neill, 
Rosamond Pinchot, Paul Reimers, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. 


For Further Information 


MISS FRANCES DEITZ 
Managing Director 


Tel.: COlumbus 5-5834 


29 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 








CHARLES — THE 


DORIS 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


MODERN DANCE 
Eight months’ course October 1st to June 


Directors: 

HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Complete Dramatic Training 
Private as well as class instruction 
for all students 
The 1935-36 Session opens 
MONDAY, OCT. 14TH 
with a Preliminary Test Week 
Send for full information and booklet 


Professional, Beginners 
Afternoon and evening classes 
Special Classes in Dance Composition 
Register Now 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS Mus, Sinsing Dance 


New YorK . . . SChuyler 4-1216 


349 WEST 86TH STREET . . 


_ ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 











PAULINE CHELLIS 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
STUDIOS 





Courses in Modern Dance 





For Complete Prospectus Address Registrar 
PAULINE CHELLIS STUDIO 














Boarding accommodations arranged 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN, Director 
F. S. HACKETT, Educational Adviser 
For catalog, address the Secretary | 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











for 
Intermediates 
Teachers Course in 
Advanced Students Arts of the Theatre 
Concert Group 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 
AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 


88 Exeter St., Boston, Mans. APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
SCI AET RRNE e? 2  ok  RNRARNN  lec 
STAGE CRAFT 
WITH 
R l VER DA L E Laura Elliot Burk Symon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC Marthe Graham Blanche Talmud 
Louis Horst Mary Tarcai 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City Sanford Meisner Carol E. Veazie 
: Marian Rich Charles Weidman 
In the country near the city Maurie! Stuart William A. Williams 
Piano — Strings — Voice Atha: Witnet 
Wind Instruments — Ensembles —_- 
Orchestras DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Musical facilities of New York pomeuenees 
widely used 


SEASON: OCTOBER-MAY, 1935-6 


16 West 46th St.,N. Y.C. BR 9-9766 


| LIFE IS TOO SHORT (Week of Sept. 23.) 
| by John Whedon and Arthur Caplan, 
Producer: Jed Harris. With Leslie Adams 
and John B. Litel. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Sept, 
30.) Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Settings by 
Carolyn Hancock, costumes by Claggett 
Wilson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Sydney Greenstreet, Richard 
Whorf, Rex O'Malley, Helen Westley, 
Anthony Kemble-Cooper and Stanley 
Ridges. 


MOST OF THE GAME (Oct. 1.) Comedy 
by John van Druten. Producers: Dwight 
Deere Wiman and Auriol Lee. Directed 
by Auriol Lee. With Robert Douglas and 
James Bell. 


JUBILEE! (Oct. 5.) Musical show by Moss 
Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: Sam H. 
Harris, in association with Max Gordon. 
Staging by Hassard Short. Settings by 
Jo Mielziner. With Mary Boland. 


JUMBO (Week of Sept. 30.) Theatrical cir- 
cus. Dialogue by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur; music by Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart. Producer: Billy Rose. 
Directed by John Murray Anderson; dia- 
logue directed by George Abbott. Settings 
by Albert R. Johnson. With Jimmy 
Durante. 


MACBETH AND OTHELLO (0d. 7.) 
Producer: Crosby Gaige. With Philip 
Merivale, Gladys Cooper, Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna and Alexandra Carlisle. 


ACHILLES HAD A HEEL (Oct. 7.) by 
Martin Flavin. Producer: Walter Hamp- 
den. With Walter Hampden. 


PORGY AND BESS (Oct. 9.) ‘American 
folk-opera’ version of Porgy, play by 
DuBose and Dorothy Heyward. Libretto 
by Mr. Heyward; lyrics by Ira Gershwin 
and Mr. Heyward; score by George 
Gershwin. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
Directed by Rouben Mamoulian. Settings 
by Sergei Soudeikine. With Todd Dun- 
can, Georgette Harvey, Abbie Mitchell, 
Warren Coleman and Edward Matthews. 


SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE (Oct. 11.) 
Comedy by George Haight, Richard 
Maibaum and Michael Wallach. Producer: 
Herman Shumlin, in association with 
Warner Brothers. Directed by Herman 
Shumlin. Settings by Donald Oenslager. 
With Gene Lockhart. 


VENUS IN SILK (Oct. 14.) Operetta 
adapted from Venus in Seide. Score by 
Robert Stolz. Producer: Laurence Schwab. 


MOTHER (Oct. 15.) Adaptation by Paul 
Peters from the German of Bert Brecht, 
with music by Hans Eisler. Producer: 
Theatre Union. 





CLOSED 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN SEASON 
(July 22—Sept. 7.) 


| THE GREAT WALTZ (Aug. 5—Sept. 14.) 





| Return engagement. 
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